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VALUE OF ETHICAL IDEALS IN AMERICAN 
POLITICS.* 


HE yearly observance of academic festivals in America 
has always seemed to me to be one of the most gracious 
and the most useful of the time-honored customs of our na- 
tional life. They bring us together in the full beauty of our 
midsummer, with its wealth of fragrance and of bloom; and 
while persuading us to lay aside the anxious cares, the ab- 
sorbing pursuits, the engrossing ambitions which so easily be- 
set us and fill far too large a part of our daily lives, they en- 
able us to breathe a purer and serener air, to refresh ourselves 
with unaccustomed joys and a nobler reach of vision, and 
to live through these days of June less in the spirit of the 
age and more in the spirit of the ages. 

Such an occasion is aspiring alike to the older alumni and 
to the younger. It is inspiring to those of us who in se- 
renity of spirit bring hither a long retrospect of a life of labor 
passed in fairly good ways and in works which, if not filled 
with benediction, have been at least reasonably free from harm 
to our fellow-men. It is inspiring also to the ardent grad- 
uates of yesterday, who are just crossing the threshold which 
divides youth from manhood and have before them a long 
prospect of days yet to be passed, let us hope, in ways and 
works at least equally free from blame—a prospect now seen 
through 


“Magic casements (pening on the foam 
a 


nds.” 


* An address delivered before the Society of the Phi Beta Ka of 
Harvard University, June 27, 1901, revised, corrected, and published by 
special arrangement with the author. 


Of perilous seas in faéry 
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And such a festival at the seat of this ancient and hon- 
ored university is necessarily fraught with the buoyant and 
generous hopefulness born of her splendid history. In the 
grateful shade of these old elms, surrounded by these noble 
halls dedicated to the culture alike of character and of in- 
telligence, the history of Harvard unrolls itself as on a golden 
page as we follow the slow procession of the fruitful years 
from its small beginnings to its present measure of renown 
and usefulness. It is, indeed, impossible to measure the meas- 
ureless bounty of this seat of liberal learning in that long in- 
terval to America. We cannot even recount the names of 
her illustrious dead, the priests and the poets, the scholars 
and the statesmen, the jurists and the soldiers, who received 
here for the first time the sign of the cross upon their fore- 
heads, consecrating them as servants of mankind unto their 
life’s end. This uplifting work for the nation has gone stead- 
ily on, with ever-widening influence to its present yearly con- 
tribution of great numbers of young men of generous training 
and a high sense of duty, fitted to teach by precept and by 
example a nobler standard of life to their less fortunate 
brothers ; for four years spent here at that period of life when 
the mind is most open to elevating impressions cannot fail to 
imbue them with unfaltering loyalty to their alma mater and 
with a noble pride in what she has been and what she has 
done—in her lasting contributions to scholarship and to 
literature. her generous culture, her catholic toleration 
of all seekers after truth, and her ineffable charm for all 
her sons. 

It seems to me there is no better work to be done at present by 
an American university than again to unseal those fountains 
of idealism, where the human spirit has so often refreshed 
itself when weary of a too material age, to reawaken that 
enthusiasm for the moral law which we have all somehow 
lost, and to impress upon a people, essentially noble but now 
too deeply absorbed in the pursuit of wealth for wealth’s sake, 
the advantages which the cherishing of ethical ideals may 
bring to all of us, even to those who pride themselves above 
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all things upon being practical. It is for that reason that 
I venture to ask you to consider, during the time at our disposal, 
the value of such ideals in American politics. 

While we must, of course, always insist upon the one vital 
distinction between true and false American patriotism, rec- 
ognizing only as true that which possesses the ethical spirit, 
and rejecting as false that which does not possess it, we must 
also recognize that such a subject can be properly discussed 
only with that liberal and catholic feeling which makes the 
amplest allowances for difference of opinion ; and upon an aca- 
demic occasion like the present all discussion should be in a 
spirit even more liberal and more catholic than might other- 
wise be necessary, crediting all others with the same patriotism 
we claim for ourselves, and displaying a charity satisfying 
the apostolic definition, which vaunteth not itself, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil, and yet rejoiceth in the truth. 

It is assuredly the part of wisdom to recognize an exist- 
ing situation with equal frankness, whether it happens to meet 
our approval or our disapproval. Among the many wise say- 
ings of Bishop Butler none was wiser than his declaring that 
“things are what they are, and the consequences of them will 
be what they will be;” and his question, like that of Pilate, 
has never been answered, “Why, then, should we as rational 
creatures seek to deceive ourselves?” There is therefore no 
reason why we should not cheerfully admit that the control- 
ling consideration in the immediate present is that of money, 
and that the controlling aspiration of the vast majority of 
men who have received more or less of intellectual training 
is to follow Jago’s advice and put money in their purses. In 
thus frankly confronting existing conditions, it is not at all 
necessary to be depressed by them, or to acquire “a moping 
melancholy.” 

There is, indeed, a sheer delusion cherished by unintelligent 
people of which it is desirable that they should free their minds. 
They stupidly imagine that whoever finds fault with existing 
conditions in American society must necessarily think the past 
age better than the present; but the exact contrary is the 
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truth. It is because we know, and are glad to know, that there 
has been a steady progress, alike in spiritual and material 
blessings, since men first lived in civilized society together, 
that we so earnestly desire such progress to continue. We 
appreciate with cheerful thankfulness that the vast majority 
of mankind are now living in far happier conditions, possess 
far better guaranties of liberty and peace, and are more fully 
enjoying the indispensable conditions of any life worth living 
than ever before; but this conviction only makes us the more 
ardently desire that that progress should not now be stayed, 
but rather should be continued and with ever-accelerated speed, 
and our discontent is only with the unnecessary obstacles to 
such continuance and acceleration. The men who desire the 
world to be better than it is contemplate with abundant pleas- 
ure the promise of the new century, opening, in spite of all 
its serious drawbacks, upon a brighter prospect for that re- 
ligion of humanity which Aristotle taught so long ago than 
any century which preceded it; and it is because they know 
that each succeeding century of the Christian era has been 
better than its predecessor that they are impatient of any ap- 
parent relaxation of that progress, and they are quite as often 
amused as annoyed by the very foolish and the very stupid 
apologies offered them for such relaxation. 

The human spirit has in different ages and in different coun- 
tries devoted itself to varying aims and objects—to religion, 
as in Palestine; to art and letters, as in Greece; to arms and 
law, as in Rome; to the aggrandizement of the Church, as 
in Italy in the Middle Ages; to maintaining the Protestant 
religion, as in Germany after the revolt of Luther; and in 
America to the doctrine of liberty and equality among men, 
ever since the landing at Jamestown. And it has been found 
entirely compatible with the divine order in the education of 
the world, and not at all disastrous to the welfare of the 


race, that different nations should cherish such wholly different 
aspirations, for the pursuit of each object has in almost every 
case been found to furnish a basis for further progress in good 
directions. . The fact, therefore, that this age is devoted to the 
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making of money as its chief ambition need not disturb us, 
for it is not at all certain that any better ambition could have 
been found at this time for the class of men engaged in prac- 
tical business. It may, indeed, well happen that their labors 
are laying enduring foundations for far nobler standards of 
conduct, of effort, and of life than we are now enjoying; and, 
while it is true that so far these results have not been manifest, 
it is equally true that it is far too soon to expect them. In 
saying this I do not forget that Cicero declared that a general 
desire of gain would ruin any wealthy and flourishing nation, 
but I do not forget either that Mr. Burke, a far safer guide 
in the philosophy of politics than Cicero, declared that the 
love of gain is a grand cause of prosperity to all States. 
Assuming, therefore, that we must deal with conditions as 
they exist, and present considerations likely to be acceptable 
to those to whom they are addressed, I have thought it might 
be useful to call the attention of our men of business to the 
commercial value of ethical ideals in American politics. If 


it is possible to satisfy them that the cherishing of such ideals 
may be of pecuniary advantage—may be, in truth, treated as a 
commercial asset-—they may appreciate the wisdom of ceasing 
their efforts to destroy them, and may be persuaded to help in 
the good work of maintaining them and of extending their 
beneficent influence. 


It would, of course, be foolish to undervalue the animosity 
men of practical business and men of practical politics now 
cherish toward such ideals. They insist, and I have no reason 
to doubt they honestly believe, that neither the business of the 
world nor its politics can now be successfully carried on if any 
respect is to be paid to such ideals. A prosperous man is said 
to have recently declared that he had a great dislike for pessi- 
mists, and, when asked what kind of people they were, he re- 
plied: “The people who are always talking of the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Sermon on the Mount, when everybody 
of sense knows you cannot conduct business or politics with 
reference to them.” “Anyhow,” he added, “my pastor assures 
me they were only addressed to Jews.” It is a part of the creed 
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of such men that the substitution of money for morals is the 
only wise course for practical men to pursue in these days of 
ardent competition and of strenuous efforts by each man to 
get rich faster than his fellows and at their expense; but this 
belief is probably in great part founded upon a total misappre- 
hension of the character of the idealism which it is desired 
to recommend to their favorable consideration. They have 
persuaded themselves that we wish to insist upon the imme- 
diate practical application of the standards of conduct of a 
far-distant and imagined perfection—that if a person invades 
your household and takes your coat you shall now follow 
him upon the highways and beg him to accept your cloak 
also, and if a reckless assailant smites you upon one cheek you 
must now offer him the other for a like blow, while if you 
insist upon the wickedness of unnecessary or aggressive war- 
fare you are supposed to imply that righteous warfare, ani- 
mated by a noble purpose and struggling to attain a noble end, 
is unjustifiable. 

What we ask is nothing impracticable or unreasonable. It 
is only that we shall return to the ancient ways of the fathers 
and again enjoy the elevation of spirit which was part of their 
daily lives. They were, as we ought to be, far from being 
blind to material advantages and far enough from being will- 
ing to live as idle enthusiasts. “Give me neither poverty 
nor riches” was their prayer, with an emphasis upon “pov- 
erty.” They sought, as we do, to acquire property. They 
meant, as we mean, to get what comfort and enjoyment they 
could out of the possession of the world in which they worked 
and worshiped, and they felt themselves, as we ought to feel: 
ourselves, co-workers with God when “the orchard was planted 
and the wild vine tamed, when the English fruits had been 
domesticated under the shadow of savage forests, and the maize 
lifted its shining ranks upon the fields which had been barren.” 
Surely there can be nothing impracticable, nothing un-Amer- 
ican, in striving to persuade ourselves again to cherish the 


lofty, inspiring, transforming ethical ideals which prevailed at 
the birth of our country and have illumined, as with celestial 
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light, the fiery ridges of every battle in which her sons have 
died for liberty. 

Unhappily, there is no immediate danger, even of the most 
distant approach, to a realization of such ideals—no alarming 
prospect that the noble conditions of human life such ideals 
encourage will too soon brighten the earth. They will prob- 
ably always remain unattainable; but they are none the less 
always worth striving for and hoping for, and it is as certain 
as anything can be that to keep such ethical ideals constantly 
before the minds of the plain people born in America, as well 
as before the minds of the hordes of untaught immigrants who 
are flocking to our shores from every quarter of the globe, 
will have a tendency to soften their asperities, to lessen their 
animosities, and to encourage them to bear with greater pa- 
tience the bitter and ever-growing contrast between the lives 
of idleness and luxury which we and those dear to us are 
privileged to lead, and the lives of labor and poverty which 
they and those equally dear to them are condemned to endure; 
for there is now no longer any pathway open by which many 
men who live upon the labor of their own hands can hope to 
pass into the class of those who live upon the labor of other 
men’s hands. The stock certificate and the corporate bond, in 
return for their many conveniences, have destroyed that pos- 
sibility, as well as wrought other serious evils to society in 
divorcing the possession of wealth, not only from all moral 
responsibility for the ways in which it is created, but even from 
all knowledge of the men and women whose toil creates it. 

It is not difficult to understand why the free government 
under which we are privileged to live especially needs the in- 
fluence of ethical ideals in the conduct of life, or why we may 
possibly incur danger if we are without the protecting and 
conservative influence of such ideals in that not-distant future 
when we may find them indispensable; for the essential dif- 
ference which separates American democracy from the govern- 
ments which have preceded it, as well as from those contem- 
porary with it, is in the last analysis an ethical difference. The 
three hundred Greeks who on that long summer day held the 
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pass by the sea against the Persian invader were seeking 
to hold it for Greece alone. The splendid valor of the Roman 
soldiers who encompassed Czsar as with triple lines of steel 
on the day he overcame the Nervii was a valor displayed for 
Rome alone. Even the long, heroic struggle of the Netherlands 
against the despotism of Philip, perhaps the most heroic strug- 
gle in history, was primarily a struggle for their own liberties. 

The same absence of any ethical ideal runs through all the 
aggressions of the great powers of Europe. In the seizure of 
India by the agency of Clive and Hastings and the cynical 
acceptance of the unutterable infamies they perpetrated, as 
well as in exploiting that unhappy country to-day, though 
decimated by famine and desolated by the plague, there is no 
inconsistency with any standard Great Britain has proclaimed. 
The same absence of inconsistency is observable in the forcible 
partition of Poland under the auspkes of what was blas- 
phemously called the Holy Alliance, in the annexation of Nice 
and Savoy by France, in the annexation by Germany of a part 
of Denmark and of two great provinces of France, in the 
steady and vast territorial aggrandizements of Russia, in the 
partition of Africa which has just been accomplished, or in the 
partition of China which is in process of accomplishment. 
Nothing can fairly be said to have been done, in any one of 
these conquests, incompatible with the avowed doctrines of 
those great predatory governments, for they never proclaimed 
an evangel of the rights of man, they never incurred any obliga- 
tions to use the power they possessed for the advancement of 
the welfare or the promotion of the liberties of mankind. It 
was permitted to each, without furnishing any basis for the 
charge of inconsistency, to rob any weaker people of its ter- 
ritory, to impose its own absolute and arbitrary will upon any 
weaker race upon which it possessed the physical power to 
impose it, and to take whatever such a people had of value 
for themselves. 

But it would be very unwise for us to forget that American 
democracy has had a wholly different history. Not only was 
its inspiring and directing force the greatest ethical movement 
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in the history of the human race, the struggle for civil and 
religious freedom, but it may be said without exaggeration to 
owe its very existence to it. Lord Bacon, in the true marshal- 
ing of the sovereign degrees of honor, assigns the first place 
to the founders of empires, and of all such founders none de- 
serve more generous praise than those who came hither as from 
the fires of civil and religious persecution in the Old World to 
lay broad and deep the foundations of civil and religious free- 
dom in the world just then offered to them for their new and 
far-reaching experiment. From almost every civilized nation 
some of its best citizens sought safety in exile from their old 
homes in the wilderness of the New World, where they were 
free to strive at least for the realization of their belief in a com- 
mon brotherhood of man on earth and a common Fatherhood of 
God in heaven. No doubt with this ennobling creed there was 
mingled something of the dross of the weakness of human 
nature, but this was but as an atom in the great mass and had 
no shaping influence upon the fortune or the destiny of Amer- 
ica; for the vast multitudes who came hither were actuated 
by the desire to secure for all other men the same measure of 
liberty they sought for themselves—the liberty conferred by 
equality of membership in a free Church and equality of 
citizenship in a free State. 

It is not at all necessary to take an alarmist view of the 
problems awaiting solution here in order to insist upon the 
practical and commercial value of the ethical ideals which have 
heretofore stood the nation in such good stead. Macaulay was 
not a profound student of comparative politics, and his well- 
known prophecy of the evil days which await the Republic 
need not greatly disquiet us, although part of his prophecy 
has already been verified by the result. But Mr. Webster was 
a wise statesman, perhaps our wisest, and a profound student 
of our system of government, and he has left for our instruc- 
tion this grave and weighty warning: 


“The freest government would not be long acceptable if the 
tendency of the laws was to create a rapid accumulation of 
property in few hands, and to render the great mass of the 
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population dependent and penniless. . . . In the nature of 
things, those who have not property and see their neighbors 
possess much more than they think them to need cannot be 
favorable to laws made for the protection of property. When 
this class becomes numerous it grows clamorous. It looks upon 
property as its prey and plunder and is naturally ready at all 
times for violence and revolution.” 


Now, it is at least quite possible that in the not-distant future 
American politics may transform Mr. Webster’s warning into 
history, for our electorate is already beginning to be divided, 
and must, in obedience to the law of social evolution, continue 
more and more to be divided, by that sharp cleavage which 
separates those who are contented with their lot from those 
who are discontented with their lot. Under whatever disguises, 
called by whatever names, inheriting or seizing whatever par- 
tizan organizations, the alignment of the two great political 
divisions of American voters, who will sooner or later struggle 
against each other for the possession of the Government, will 
inevitably be upon the basis I have named. The party of the 
contented will be ranged under one banner, and the party of 
the discontented will be ranged under the other, and that align- 
ment will steadily develop increasing sharpness of division until 
the party of the discontented, being the majority, has obtained 
the control of the Government, to which, under our system, 
they are entitled; and then they will be sure to remodel the 
present system for the distribution of wealtii, unless we have 
previously done so, upon bases wiser and more equitable than 
those now existing. The one party will be, under whatever 
name, the party of capital, and the other party will be, under 
whatever name, the party of labor. If any doubt had existed 
upon this subject among men accustomed seriously to reflect 
upon political problems, it ought to have disappeared in view 
of the developments of the last two Presidential elections and 
of the present growing tendency alike of capital more and more 
to consolidate itself in great masses as in preparation for the 
coming struggle, and of the brotherhood of American labor 
more and more to consolidate itself in one organization in like 
preparation. Ominous signs are indeed almost daily discern- 
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ible that those leaders of confederated labor who are really 
loyal to it and are not purchasable by the party of capital have 
discerned that the true remedy for what seems to them the 
present unjust inequality in the distribution of wealth is 
through legislation. If yesterday they foolishly resorted to at- 
tempts to overawe the nominees of the party of capital, sitting 
as legislators, by a display of force and threats of violence, by 
to-morrow they will probably have learned that the ballot in 
America, while not so noisy, is far more peremptory than the 
dynamite bomb. It does not explode, but it controls; and its 
control will be as resistless as fate if the party of labor decides 
to clothe all its demands, as it has already clothed many, in acts 
of legislation; for then will occur, what the Duke of Welling- 
ton foresaw, “a revolution under the forms of law.” 

My purpose, therefore, is to point out, without the slightest 
bitterness, to the members of the contented class, the commer- 
cial value of ethical ideals as the safest source of the political 
aspirations of the majority of our people and the most con- 
servative influence in our national life, and also to point out 
to them the grave dangers from a business standpoint, in these 
days of possible conflict between capital and labor, of con- 
tinuing to substitute money for morals as the permanent and 
controlling force in American politics. 

In pointing out these dangers I accept to the fullest extent 
the proposition that this is an age of business, and I am quite 
willing to admit that the moral law is difficult of application to 
existing conditions. It is very evident that difficulty is in- 
creased by the conduct of other nations now controlled by a 
consideration only of their material interests, the securing by 
force of new markets, the expansion of trade by war, the sub- 
jection of weaker peoples to the will of the stronger, and the 
ultimate partition by blood and iron of the whole habitable 
globe. For us to enter upon a like course of expansion seems 
to many devout clergymen, to many successful politicians, and 
to many true patriots our wisest policy. The gravity and the 
suddenness of our change of views in these matters are fitly 
illustrated by the recent voyage of capitalists of New York to 
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England to indulge in expressions of sympathy and promises 
of alliance with a government which is now maintaining in the 
Transvaal camps of concentration as brutal and inexcusable as 
those of Weyler in Cuba, the detestation of whose horrors only 
three years ago greatly helped to drive us headlong into war 
with Spain. I am not aware that history offers another ex- 
ample of so grave a change of opinion in so short a time; but 
I cannot help believing that the destruction and denial of ethical 
ideals, so far as regards American democracy, are very poor 
religion, very poor business, and very poor politics. 

The first ethical ideal which it seems to me it would be wise 
for us, even from the point of view of the stock exchanges, 
to guard most zealously just now is the ideal condition of 
society with which President McKinley closed his congratula- 
tions upon the opening of the Exposition at Buffalo—that of 
peace on earth and good will to men; for it may well happen 
that the safety of our institutions requires that the masses of 
our people shall continue to cherish the ethical ideals of 
Christianity, and that whoever lessens respect for them inevit- 
ably weakens the reverence of the majority of voters for the 
principles upon which our Government is founded. 

I observe with especial sorrow that many Protestant clergy- 
men mistakenly suppose that they can safely substitute at this 
day and in our country the teaching of Mohammed for the 
teaching of Christ. We all know the temptations to which such 
clergymen are exposed. It is so much more comfortable to 
“swim with the tide,” and it is so much more certain that the 
incomes on which themselves and their families are dependent 
for the comforts and luxuries of life will share in the com- 
mercial prosperity of the country if the doctrines preached by 
them and advocated in their religious journals recognize that 
the making of money is the first duty of man in the new cen- 
tury, and that keeping one’s self unspotted from the world, 
so far from being, as was formerly supposed, true religion 
and undefiled, is a foolish and sentimental expression, incapa- 
ble of application to the rough world in which we live, where 
each man’s duty is to take care of himself. Knowing the des- 
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potism the practical men in the pews exercise over the pulpit 
in such matters, we ought to think with great charity, not only 
of the clergymen who fail to preach Christianity and who 
substitute Mohammedanism in its place, but also of the mis- 
sionaries who, in distant lands and surrounded by traders and 
soldiers, have persuaded themselves that the robbery and mur- 
der of weaker peoples, with their attendant horrors, cannot 
really be helped in an age so practical as ours and so deter- 
mined to pursue only practical ends, and that therefore such 
crimes are no longer to be unsparingly condemned; but, after 
making all the allowance the most abundant charity can sug- 
gest, it will still remain a grave and menacing peril to American 
respect for the moral law if clergymen are permitted without 
rebuke to preach the righteousness of unnecessary or aggres- 
sive warfare, the killing of weaker peoples in order to reduce 
them to subjection and the robbing them of their possessions. 
Indeed, our silence in presence of the appalling and even un- 
namable atrocities recently perpetrated in China by the nations 
calling themselves Christian is a terrible blow dealt to the faith 
of common men in a religion whose professors thus allow its 
fundamental principles to be trampled under foot without a 
word of protest or of reprobation; and if the faith of our 
laboring people in the ethical ideals of Christianity is once de- 
stroyed by its professors here, as its professors destroyed it 
among the laboring people of France a hundred years ago, 
there will be lost one of the most valuable and conservative 
influences we possess—an influence which it is not too much to 
say may yet prove to be absolutely indispensable to the preser- 
vation of that respect for law and order upon which, in the last 
resort, American society must depend for its peace. 

Let us therefore ardently hope that the true American ideal 
of peace on earth and good will to men will again take posses- 
sion of our hearts and enable us, clergymen and laymen alike, 
to believe that it is not robbery, or conquest, or slaughter, or 
expansion, or even wealth, but righteousness only, which ex- 
alteth a nation ; for if in a free State like ours you substitute the 
Mohammedan ideal, which is now so popular, of war on earth 
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and the subjection of the weak to the strong, you help to under- 
mine the very ground upon which respect for private property, 
when gathered in great masses in few hands and often displayed 
in vulgar and offensive forms, must ultimately rest. If fight- 
ing and killing are to be encouraged; if those who indulge in 
them are to be especially honored, and if oppression of the 
weak is to be cherished, it will be difficult to prevent the class 
of the discontented from familiarizing themselves too thor- 
oughly with fighting and killing, and from learning to cherish 
in their hearts a desire to oppress their weaker but more wealthy 
fellow-citizens. It seems to me quite too plain for dispute that 
no single member of a weaker race can be killed, no hut of 
such a race, however humble, can be burned, no one can be 
selected for especial honor for his part in such pitiful warfare, 
without its helping to light the torch which starts the fire by 
which some hapless negro is to be burned at the stake in our 
own country, not only in defiance but in contempt of law; and 
all such acts must be surely followed by greater insecurity for 
the surplus wealth which the contented class possesses. 

We ail read the other day that in a community almost within 
sight of Wall street, where the cruel plot was hatched for the 
killing of the King of Italy, plots as cruel are now hatching for 
the killing of more crowned heads of the Old World, and I 
beg you to believe that the insensate rage and hatred of the 
inequality and pretended superiority to their fellows which 
these maddened members of the working classes attribute to 
crowned heads to-day may easily be transferred to-morrow to 
those of our citizens whose distinction rests upon the possession 
of too abundant riches, and for that reason while the Moham- 
medan ideal of war on earth and the subjection of the weak to 
the strong must always lessen the security for private property 
in America, the Christian ideal of peace on earth and good will 
to men will always increase it. 

It is quite possible there may also be great commercial value 
for us at the present time in the ethical ideal that all men are 
born equal and equally entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. I fully recognize the present unpopularity of this 
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ideal. I know that to declare one’s belief in it is to expose 
one’s self to the dreadful charge of disloyalty ; but as in matters 
of religion American democracy rested at its birth upon the 
message of the herald angels, so in politics it rested at its birth 
upon the doctrine of the equality of men. It is true that doc- 
trine was not formulated in words until the necessity arose for 
binding the scattered colonies together in their effort to assert 
their right to be an independent nation ; but it was an essential 
part of the very atmosphere which the first settlers breathed 
when they landed on these shores. There never was a single 
step taken of any enduring character toward civil government 
in the colonies which was not, consciously or unconsciously, 
based upon it. From Massachusetts Bay to Georgia many theo- 
ries of government found expression, and there were “many 
men of many minds” engaged in the work of settling the con- 
tinent ; but through all instinctively ran one great underlying 
ethical doctrine—that of equality of political rights. Subse- 
quently no doubt the importation of slaves from Africa, and 
to a much greater degree the inventions which made slave 
labor profitable, colored the judgments of many Southern men 
and induced them to believe that that doctrine was inapplicable 
to a weaker people of a different color and from a different 
clime, and that they and their descendants, even if born here, 
might be rightly held in slavery forever. Indeed, many of the 
statements we now read of the necessity of the strong and wise 
governing the weak and ignorant are almost literal reproduc- 
tions of the arguments advanced by the slaveholders of the 
South in defense of slavery, just preceding the outbreak of the 
civil war. That divergence from our original ideal produced 
the pregnant saying of Mr. Lincoln, “A house divided against 
itself cannot stand,” and its corollary, “This nation cannot per- 
manently endure half slave and half free.” He saw clearly that 
American democracy must rest, if it continues to exist, upon 
the ethical ideal which presided over its birth—that of the abso- 
lute equality of all men in political rights. I am well aware 
that it is supposed exigencies now exist which require us to 
disavow that ideal, and to abandon the doctrine of equality we 
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inherited, and to which Mr. Lincoln so frequently expressed his 
devotion. We are asked to take a new departure, to turn our 
backs upon the old doctrine, and to declare that our fathers 
were mistaken when they brought forth a nation conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to so impracticable a proposition as the 
equality of all men before the law. We are told that the exi- 
gencies of modern business and modern trade require a wholly 
different ideal to be set before the new century; that our pres- 
ent duty is to conquer any weaker people whose territory we 
covet, and to subject them to such government as in our opinion 
will best promote our profit and their welfare. Of course, 
many of the Southern people, brought up in the belief that the 
subjection of the weak to the will of the strong was a divine 
institution, eagerly welcome our apparent conversion to their 
creed ; and, while I do not question the excellence of the mo- 
tives of these new guides in American patriotism, I venture 
to warn you that if you follow them you abandon your best 
heritage—that of being a beacon light and a blessing to all the 
oppressed of the earth. Great popularity no doubt just now 
attaches to money and great unpopularity to morals, on the 
ground that money is modern and practical while morals are 
antiquated and impracticable; and as conclusive arguments 
they tell us that England has destroyed two republics in the 
interest of the capitalists who own the gold and diamond mines 
of South Africa; that Germany has seized a vast territory in 
China; that France has appropriated Madagascar; that Russia 
is benevolently assimilating Finland and absorbing Manchuria, 
and that Japan is casting longing eyes upon Korea; and they 
insist that, unless we bestir ourselves to like measures, we will 
be found to be laggards in the race of to-day, which is a race 
for new markets won by war, for the exploiting of weaker peo- 
ples, for larger armies, for ever-increasing navies, for expand- 
ing trade, and for greater wealth. I confess I would have 
thought the growth of our own beloved country in material 
wealth and prosperity in the last thirty years of unbroken peace 
and of amity with all mankind had more than satisfied any 
avarice which could have found a place even in the dreams of 
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civilized men: The marvelous story of that material progress 
is still dazzling the imaginations of all serious economists, and 
it is literally true of it, “State the figures however high, while 
the dispute exists the exaggeration ends.” The results of the 
thirty years from 1870 to 1900 prove beyond all question, and 
even beyond all cavil, that in order far to excel, not only all 
nations of the past but also all nations of the present, in growth 
of agriculture, of manufactures, of commerce, of exports, and 
of imports, and, above all, in population, it is not necessary to 
step beyond our own great, rich, and powerful country to sub- 
due any weaker people, of whatever color, in any quarter of 
the globe ; so that we are urged to betray the loftiest and noblest 
traditions of our history without even the poor excuse of 
needing the monéy we hope to make by such betrayal of the 
inspiring doctrine which Jefferson formulated and for which 
Washington fought. Those thirty years demonstrated that in 
order to be a world power we need not be a robber nation. 
There is still another ethical ideal which may soon prove 
to be of very great commercial value in American politics—the 
ideal of the citizen, whether in or out of office, exhibiting moral 
courage in dealing with important public questions. However 
much we may differ on other subjects, I cannot doubt we all 
recognize and regret that we are just now exhibiting a very 
pitiful moral cowardice in shirking such questions—a cow- 
ardice which may be fraught with great evils, for it is still true 
that unsettled questions have no pity for the repose of nations. 
It is somewhat trying to the patience of the most patient 
to listen to the noisy and senseless rhetoric which seeks to hide 
our lack of moral courage by extolling that mere physical 
courage which all men of the fighting races and many brutes 
possess, and which flamed just as high in the breasts of the 
conscript youth of France, fighting to subdue other kingdoms 
to be trodden under foot by their imperial master, as it flamed 
in the breasts of their fathers, rushing to fling themselves upon 
embattled Europe in defense of the liberties of France. The 
physical courage in both cases was just the same, and will never 
be excelled. The only difference was an ethical difference— 
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the fathers were fighting in a just cause and the sons were 
fighting in an unjust cause. The truth is that physical courage 
has always been the most commonplace of virtues, and could 
always be bought at a very cheap price, so that it has become 
an unfailing proof of decadence for any people to become 
hysterical over exhibitions of animal courage without regard to 
the moral quality of the service in which it was displayed or 
of the comparative weakness of the adversary. 

Just the contrary is true of moral courage. It is among the 
rarest of virtues, and its services are of far greater value in 
the democratic ages than ever before. Indeed, the days may 
not be distant when the existence of law and order in America 
may depend upon it, for it may be found that it and it alone 
can protect us from the dangers which Mr. Webster believed 
would follow our present condition, “a rapid accumulation of 
property in few hands.” For that reason the commercial value 
of such courage in a government by the majority can hardly 
be overestimated ; and surely, if we are to find it a bulwark of 
defense in our day of need, we ought to be now commending it 
by our example, showing how really brave men face grave 
problems of government and set themselves, as brave men 
should, to finding the best possible solution of them. It is 
perhaps inevitable, but it is none the less to be regretted, that 
a distinct lowering of moral standards should follow a state of 
war, inducing us to cherish the delusion that if we talk loudly 
enough and boast foolishly enough of our physical prowess by 
sea and land and give our time and thought only to warlike 
actions and preparations, as we have been doing for the last 
three years, all serious moral and domestic questions will some- 
how settle themselves. Such a delusion is equally childish and 
cowardly, and it is only necessary to glance at such questions 
to discover that instead of settling themselves they are daily 
growing in gravity, and how unwise it is, instead of facing 
them, to be actually running away from them. It is certainly in 
no spirit of criticism and with no feeling of censoriousness 
that I thus call your attention to the corroding influence of 
war and commercialism upon moral courage, but simply be- 
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cause a recrudescence of moral courage in dealing with these 
problems closely concerns the present peace and the future 
welfare of our beloved country. 

As one example, take our attitude toward the corrupt use 
of money in our elections and in our representative bodies. 
Even the dullest intelligence must see that if we continue to 
destroy, as for some time past we have been destroying, the 
belief of the majority of our fellow-citizens that elections are 
honestly conducted and laws are honestly made, we are de- 
stroying the best possible basis for the security of private prop- 
erty; for there can be no reverence for law where laws and 
lawmakers are bought with money, and I fear we are rapidly 
destroying the possibility of such reverence in the minds of 
the masses of our countrymen. We ought never to forget that 
in democratic governments the black flag of corruption is very 
likely to be followed by the red flag of anarchy. Yet we close 
our eyes in sheer cowardice to this evil and the danger it is 
creating, and we gravely pretend to one another that it does not 
exist, while we all well know that it does exist. Representa- 
tives of vast accumulations of property, guardians of great 
trusts, individuals profiting by the opportunity offered here for 
suddenly acquiring colossal fortunes, and even those of us who 
have no fortunes, have not hesitated to give whatever money 
is needed to be applied to the purchase of the electorate and, 
when necessary, of the representative bodies elected by them. 
Our municipal governments have long been a byword of hiss- 
ing and of shame, and they have been so because we decided 
we could make money by corrupting them. We have given 
freely to assist in electing persons known to be ready at the first 
opportunity to betray the sacred trust of the people conimitted 
to their keeping, in order to put the spoils of such betrayal in 
our own pockets. Many State legislatures have become 
equally objects of contempt and derision for the same reason. 
Then these corrupting influences have not hesitated to advance 
a step farther and to lay their hand upon members of both 
branches of the national legislature until at last, so callous have 
we become upon the subject, that if the case I am about to 
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imagine occurred I venture to assert that no earnest protest 
would be made by men of our class against its consummation. 

Suppose an ambitious man, desiring to obtain the only suc- 
cess now deemed important in American life, should set him- 
self to the work of making a large sum of money, and, having 
in any one of the ways now open to such efforts succeeded be- 
yond his hopes, he looked around to see what other distinction 
was open to him wherein he could use a portion of his gains 
so as to bring to himself the most gratification; and that he 
should decide that he would give himself most pleasure by 
debauching the electorate of a State and thereby securing for 
himself a seat in the Senate of the United States. Suppose 
also that he had so far imbibed the present American spirit as 
to feel quite sure that there was no need for secrecy in these 
operations, but that they were rather a subject of legitimate 
pride, and that in the course of time he had so far succeeded 
that only a minority of citizens and legislators of his own party 
stood between him and the realization of his desire, but that 
the members of that minority proved to be incorruptible, either 
by the baser temptation of money or in the more plausible form 
of public office, and that, continuing bravely to stand for the 
purity of American politics and the honor of their native State, 
they succeeded in defeating the success of such debauchery, 
would their conduct be received with the applause it deserved ? 
If not, I venture to say that it is very poor politics for the 
party of capital thus openly and cynically to notify the party 
of labor that no respect is due to law or to the makers of law; 
that it is wholly a question of money and not at all a question 
of morals; that the right to make laws is now as legitimate a 
subject of bargain and sale as that of any merchandise, and 
that therefore nobody ought to pay any respect to law except 
where it happens to comport with his pecuniary advantage to 
do so. I may be needlessly concerned about the matter, but 
I confess, in spite of my ardent Americanism and my con- 
fidence in the law-abiding spirit of my countrymen, I am dis- 
turbed when I see what I regard as one of the best protections 
of the future thus openly undermined and destroyed, while the 
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moral cowardice of those of us who do not ourselves corrupt 
anybody prevents our uttering a word of protest against it. 
Upon the ground of expediency alone, regarding it only as an 
element in our commercial expansion, in our growth of trade, 
in our increase of wealth, in the prosperity of our stock ex- 
changes—even from this standpoint, it is assuredly great prac- 
tical folly to destroy the ethical ideal of law, as we are striving 
so earnestly to do. 

There is another very grave problem which we are also re- 
fusing to consider, and by which refusal the ethical ideal of 
law is also being destroyed. It is the problem presented by 
our negro population, now approaching ten millions of souls. 
We gave them the suffrage and we have allowed some of them 
to be killed for possessing it. We appointed some of them to 
office, and have stood meekly by when they were shot for hav- 
ing our commission in their hands. They are being burnt 
before our eyes without even a pretense of trial. We are allow- 
ing State after State openly, even contemptuously, to nullify 
a solemn amendment of the Constitution enacted for their pro- 
tection, to secure which we poured out our treasure without 
limit and shed the blood of our sons like water. All of us, 
whether in public office or in private station, now concur in 
trying to ignore the existence of any such problem at our doors 
while, laughing like the Roman augurs in each other’s faces, 
we indulge in self-congratulations about the blessings we are 
carrying to another ten millions of dark-skinned races in far- 
distant lands. I appreciate the difficulty in finding the best 
solution of this awful problem, but I do insist that our evasion 
of it is utterly unworthy of American manhood. It is not fair 
to the men and women of the South to leave them to settle 
it as they please, so long as we have duties connected with it; 
and it is useless to suppose that a problem involving ten millions 
of people is being solved by a few industrial schools fitting an 
inconsiderable fraction of the youth of both sexes for occu- 
pations most of which they will not be allowed to follow, and 
thereby unfitting them for the only occupations in which they 
will be at liberty to earn their bread; and it is equally useless 
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for us to pretend that by making contributions to such institu- 
tions we have done our whole duty in meeting the test this 
problem presents of our courage alike as citizens and as men. 
We ought in the North as in the South to face our responsi- 
bilities toward these descendants of a people we brought here 
against their will and solely for our own profit, and we ought 
seriously to discuss and determine, in Congress and out of it, 
what is the best possible relation to be established between 
them and us; and then we ought to have the courage to give 
that relation the sanction of law, and to see that such law is 
respected and obeyed. Such treatment of this problem would 
be a far greater security for our future peace than many new 
regiments and many new ships of war. At present the condi- 
tion of the whole subject is lawlessness, and such a condition 
is disgraceful to us all and is fraught with the serious dangers 
which lawlessness always brings in its train—as the exact oppo- 
site of the ethical ideal of law. 

Indeed, the ethical ideal of the legislator and the citizen, 
as men zealous to know their public duty and brave enough 
to do it, is also rapidly being destroyed by our failing even 
to attempt to deal seriously and adequately with many other 
problems now imperatively demanding our attention. Among 
these problems are the reform of our present shameless and 
corrupt pension legislation, costing us over a hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars a year, although a quarter of a century ago 
it was demonstrated by the tables of mortality that thirty-five 
millions was the maximum sum which could be properly ex- 
pended for legitimate pensions; the reform of much other 
equally shameless and corrupt legislation, of which a fair speci- 
men is that known as the River and Harbor bill ; the courageous 
maintenance and extension of the merit system in appointments 
to subordinate positions under the Government; the reform of 
the present system of taxation, so as to make wealth bear its 
proper share of the cost of government; the subjecting of the 
great monopolies which now control so much of the business 
of the country and so many of the necessaries of life to inspec- 
tion and control by public authority ; the devising of some just 
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system of preventing the rapidly increasing conflicts between 
employers and employed; and the establishing of just and 
proper qualifications alike for immigrants and for electors. 

It certainly would tend to make private property far more 
secure in America if the less fortunate majority of our popu- 
lation saw us of the more fortunate minority giving courage 
and time and thought to efforts to solve these problems and 
others like them, and thereby to lessen some of the evils which 
in many cases bear so heavily and so unjustly upon the poor. 
Indeed, the influence of ethical ideals upon American democ- 
racy ought to be considered of value if only because the cultiva- 
tion of such ideals will inevitably tend to make more really 
patriotic all classes of our countrymen, for such ideals lift us 
all above the unsatisfied standards of public duty with which 
we are vainly trying to content ourselves. They bring us into 
the air of a higher and purer love of country, and they set us 
face to face with the early American spirit in its best estate. 
In such communion a sordid and selfish public opinion, with 
low methods to mean ends, tends to disappear, and a cowardly 
and corrupt public life becomes less possible. 

You may not agree with me, but I am sure you will pardon 
me for speaking of what seem to me to be the grave evils of the 
present tendencies of our national life and the serious dangers 
which, because of them, threaten the future of this government 
of ours, which our fathers sought to rest upon the enduring 
basis of liberty regulated by law—a government which has the 
devotion of all our hearts to such degree that to keep it strong 
and pure and free we would all gladly lay down our lives ; and 
while we must never despair of the Republic we must never 
cease our efforts to make it more worthy of the greatness of 
the opportunity offered it—that of the leadership of the nations 
toward a civilization more peaceful, more serene, and more 
humane than the world has ever known. 

Meanwhile it is consoling to know that notwithstanding our 
failure to discharge our civic duties many of the currents of 
our national life flow smoothly on, for the daily and obscure 
labors of the vast majority of our fellow-citizens continue year 
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after year in all the different phases of our national existence 
and the laborers themselves have been sowing and reaping, 
working steadily at the tasks appointed them, taking the sun- 
shine and the rain, mutely enduring the sufferings and the 
burdens given them to bear, and quitting themselves worthily 
as good men and women ought to do, and that daily confront- 
ing of the daily task and doing it with patience, contentment, 
and courage is as true to-day as ever, while it is also true that 
the recompense of such deserving labors, while less proportion- 
ately, is actually far greater in all measures, material and 
spiritual, than ever before, so that after all abatement we may 
regard the past with abundant gratitude and the future with 
absolute confidence, while on the threshold of the new century 
it is still true that the happiest of political fortunes is to be 
an American citizen, and that fortune is sure to grow happier 
“with the process of the suns.” The present paralysis of our 
moral courage, our present cowardly tolerance of loathsome 
corruption and its kindred evils, which seem seriously to 
threaten our peace; our present animal lust for blood, and the 
general degradation of the national spirit we are here consider- 
ing will prove to be only temporary evils and will soon pass 
away, for the American conscience is not dead, but sleepeth, 
and even if we do not our children will return to the old ways 
and the old faith. Let me repeat once more for your encour- 
agement and my own those inspired words of the first great 
American: “The nation shall under God have a new birth of 
freedom, and government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

I am very grateful to this learned society for the repeated 
expression of its desire that I should address it. This year your 
invitation overtook me in the South, where— 

“By the beachéd margent of the sea,” 


I had just been reading a tale, the scene of which was laid 
in Italy, and cherishing the illusion that I was again stand- 
ing for a moment on “the parapet of an old villa built on the 
Alban hills.” Below I seemed to see “olive vineyards and pine 
plantations sink slope after slope, fold after fold, to the Cam- 
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pagna, and beyond the Campagna along the whole shining land 
of the west the sea met the sunset, while to the north a dim 
and scattered whiteness, rising from the plain, was—Rome.” 
And then, turning the leaves in the hope of finding another 
familiar scene, I was surprised to read these words: “There 
are symbols and symbols. That dome of St. Peter’s yonder 
makes my heart beat, because it speaks so much—half of the 
history of our race. But I remember another symbol, those 
tablets in Memorial hall to the Harvard men that fell in the 
war—that wall, those names, that youth and death, they remain 
as the symbol of the other great majesty in the world—one is 
religion and the other is country.” Reading those words I 
seemed to hear again the illustrious laureate of your illustrious 
dead, who gave their youth for liberty, and standing here they 
seem, indeed, to— 
“Come transfigured back, 

Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 

Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 

Of morn on their white shields of expectation.” 

In the spirit of their great sacrifice let us all cherish in cheer- 
fulness and in hopefulness an abiding devotion to both symbols 
—that of religion, and that of country—and let us labor to- 
gether to the end that all the elevating influences which wait 
upon civilization may be more widely and generally diffused 
among all classes of our countrymen, and that we may all more 
ardently cherish the ethical idealism which seeks after peace 
and liberty, after equality and fraternity, and after respect and 
reverence for law. 

In these ways, and in others we know not of, our American 
system of social and political life, by far the best ever yet 
enjoyed upon earth, may be placed upon the broad and enduring 
basis of true religion and true patriotism, and then at last the 
nation long foretold may appear, whose foundations are laid in 
fair colors and whose borders are of pleasant stones, and to it 
the promise of the prophet may be redeemed: “All their chil- 
dren shall be taught of the Lord and great shall be the peace of 
their children.” WayYNE MAcVEaGH. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





THE TRUST AND THE SINGLE TAX. 
I. THe Vira ELEMENT IN RESTRAINT OF TRADE. 


HE evil of the trust depends not upon the mere fact of a 
consolidation of business interests, but upon_the nature 
of the business interests consolidated. An illustration may be 
found in the hack service at any country railway station. I 
select a particular one for the sake of being definite. Hacketts- 
town is a New Jersey station on the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railway, where the station yard is large enough 
to accommodate many more hacks than are needed. Several 
hacks carry passengers between this station yard and any 
desired place in the town at the uniform charge of a dime. 
Were more exacted, competition would be stimulated. Realiz- 
ing this possibility, the hack-owners conform voluntarily to 
what is generally regarded as a fair toll. The business, there- 
fore, is regulated by competition—if not actual, yet potential. 

Consolidation of these interests might effect economies. If 
so, the consolidation would be beneficial to all concerned. 
Patrons would get better service and pay lower fares; and if 
displaced employees were hurt by it, their misfortune would 
be due, not to the labor-saving consolidation of Hackettstown 
hack interests, but, as is the case with labor-saving machines, 
to fundamental legal obstructions to business in general. The 
consolidation would be nothing but a union of interests in 
hacks and horses, a kind of property that is too easily produced 
in abundant quantities to be monopolized. Such unions are not 
in themselves harmful. If they were, all economizing devices 
would be harmful, and we should have to adopt Tolstoi’s 
conceit and return to primitive methods of production. 

But note the effect were the railroad company to confer upon 
those hack-owners exclusive rights to enter the station yard 
with hacks. As the station building is so situated with ref- 
erence to the public highway that competing hackmen could 
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not satisfy the needs of their passengers without access to the 
yard, the privileged hack-owners would control the business 
as a monopoly. Though they still competed with one another, 
outsiders could not compete with them. What if they con- 
solidate now? How radical the difference! The consolidated 
interests would be more than interests in hacks and horses. 
They would now comprise exclusive rights of entry into the 
station yard. And therein would lie the power of this local 
hack trust. Freed from all fear of competition, it could make 
a standard of service to suit itself, and regulate fares upon 
the basis of extorting “all that the traffic would bear.” 

This illustration is so far typical of business in general as 
to indicate the point at which the evil of the trust comes in to 
bedevil modern industry. That point is not where competitive 
businesses combine: it is where competing monopolies come 
into the combination. 

Several examples of the weakness of trusts that do not pos- 
sess privileges might be cited. A recent one of importance was 
the dissolution of the wall paper trust. That organization had 
been triumphantly pointed to as a striking instance of powerful 
trusts without a monopoly basis. But it was forced to dissolve 
by the pressure of competition. When really powerful trusts 
are analyzed, their power is found to rest in some form of 
monopoly—in some species of privilege. Somewhere in every 
evil trust, though not always obvious, there is a consolidation 
of exclusive interests analogous to the station yard monopoly 
of our illustration. Mr. Charles M. Schwab recognized this 
when in his testimony recently before the Industrial Com- 
mission he affirmed that the billion dollar steel trust, of which 
he is manager, absolutely controls 80 per cent. of the iron ore 
deposits in this country. 

Specifically, these monopoly interests are numerous and 
various. They consist of such monopolies as railroad rights of 
way, of pipe-line rights of way, of patented inventions, of 
water privileges, of street franchises, of mining rights, of 
terminal sites, and so on into a long catalogue. But most of 
them may be properly classified as monopolies of land. 
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Mining rights are plainly land rights. Railroad and pipe-line 
rights of way, terminal sites, and the like, are essentially so. It 
is not necessary, however, to trace to land monopoly every 
special privilege that may not obviously spring from that 
source. The important consideration is that all monopolies 
which do not spring from are necessarily subordinate to 
monopolies of land. 

A monopoly of iron mines, for instance, confers control over 
the iron industry in all its ramifications. That control may be 
limited by a monopoly of rights of way, and especially of neces- 
sary terminal points for the shipment or delivery of products 
of the iron industry. But this makes no difference to the 
argument, for both monopolies are monopolies of land. And, 
if these two land monopolies be united in one trust, that trust is 
unconquerable, except by a trust that monopolizes still more 
important natural sources of supply or still more commanding 
terminal sites. 

In yet another, a more subtle, and therefore more effective 
way, evil trusts are fostered by land monopoly. This is 
through general speculation in land. In the hope of profiting 
by increase in land prices, every one who can afford to invest 
buys land where he thinks it may become more valuable. Most 
of the land so bought is either not used at all or only partly 
used. It cannot be easily obtained for use, because it is held 
upon speculation at excessive prices. In consequence of this 
difficulty, the industrial classes are forced like cattle into a 
corral. For all the processes of industry depend upon land. 
Workers of all grades are huddled together, begging for some 
kind of job. Those that are not actually in the corral are in 
mortal fear of getting into it. \An these circumstances, the 


industrial classes are an easy prey to owners of great land 
monopolies. To escape the corral, they accept any terms they 
can get. They cannot contract in freedom, for they must buy 
chance to live. The question with them is not one of more or 
income, but of life or death. Thus the monopoly power 
usts acquire from ownership of land is multiplied by 

the relative weakness of their landless victims. “The destruc- 
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tion of the poor is their poverty.” And their poverty, as well 
as the original power of the trusts, is rooted in, springs from, 
and is strengthened by land monopoly. The abolition of land 
monopoly, therefore, is the only radical remedy for the evil 
of the trust. 

Now, land monopoly would be abolished by the Single Tax. 
It would be abolished by it in the only way in which land 
monopoly can be abolished, without reviving it in new forms 
by turning the State into a monster of unlimited and virtually 
irresponsible power. While abolishing the monopoly, it would 
preserve private possession under individual occupancy. To 
make this adjustment, it would take for public or common 
funds the annual ground rent of valuable lands, securing 
peaceable private tenure in return, and would leave non-valuable 
land freely accessible to individuals to occupy such parts of it 
as they might wish, without let or hindrance, and free of al! 
obligation to pay for the possession so long as their holdings 
would yield no ground rent in the open market. If this 
principle, the principle of the Single Tax, were fully applied, 
land monopoly would evidently be impossible. 

Different cases might require different modes of applying the 
principle. With reference to transportation when right of way 
and mode of operation were inseparable, and even with refer- 
ence to some kinds of mines, as gold or silver mines, it may be 
necessary, in order to destroy land monopoly as to them, to 
place them directly under public management. Where that is 
true, I should advocate special modes of applying the Single 
Tax principle. But in my judgment little more would be found 
necessary, in actual experience, than the fiscal method of appli- 
cation proposed by Henry George, which, like the Single Tax 
principle, is also known as the “single tax.” At all events 
this method would be effectual in most cases and in the most 
vital elements of the problem. 

/ Pursuant to that fiscal method, all present taxes except one 
would be abolished. We should retain none but the tax now 
) t=: as the real estate tax, and only so much of that as rests 
upon the value of sites. Taxes upon improvements would be 
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abolished, along with all other taxes upon industry. As a 
result of these exemptions, site value taxes would necessarily 
rise. They could not exceed the full value of sites, but they 
would rise to that point. We shuuld find, therefore, when this 
simple fiscal reform was complete, that no one could hold 
any kind of land out of use without suffering serious and 
continual loss. Land would have to be used, and be well used, 
or be abandoned. There would be no profit in mere ownership. 
That goal being reached—indeed, long before it had been fully 
reached—trade having meanwhile been freed by the abolition 
of all commercial and industrial taxes, the evil of the trust 
would be exorcised. With the annual value of special landed 
advantages applied to common use and no longer retained by 
private owners, with unused land everywhere freely accessible 
and the barriers of the industrial corral thus broken down, with 
demand for productive work thereby made to exceed supply, 
and through the free interplay of all the natural forces of con- 
sumption and production perpetually to maintain that excess— 
with these demonstrable effects of the Single Tax realized, there 
would be no more possibility of monopolizing business with 
paper agreements than of holding back the waters of Niagara 
with a paper dam. Louis F. Post. 


Chicago, IIl. 





II. Tue Evit or Exc.usive PRIVILEGEs. 


66 O you believe that the Single Tax would destroy the 
trust evil, and, if it would not in your judgment com- 
pletely destroy it, how would it mitigate the evil?” 

The form of the question relieves us from all consideration 
as to whether trusts are good or evil, assuming, as it does, 
their evil character and rendering unnecessary a detailed con- 
sideration of the respects in which they are mischievous. We 
must, however, settle what we mean by the word “Trust,” for 
an eminent Republican authority in the last campaign declared 
that there were no such things in this country as trusts. 
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Technically, he was correct. When large aggregations of 
capital first sought to control various fields of industry, they 
tried to reach this end by placing in the hands of trustees the 
capital stock of the corporations entering into the combination, 
with full authority in such trustees to control the operations of 
the several corporations for the benefit of the depositors of 
stock. For a variety of reasons—some legal, others of a busi- 
ness nature—this expedient, to which the appellation “trust” 
properly applied, was abandoned, and of late the word has 
appeared as a survival, being now given to large combinations 
represented by a single corporation, controlling, or intended to 
control, business within definite ranges, but so operated as to 
be capable of indefinite expansion, and possessing certain 
monopolistic tendencies. 

Analysis of the situation will show that the successful trust, 
the trust that is dangerous to the public welfare, is one not 
confined to business in its nature competitive, but one repre- 
senting business plus some sort of monopoly ; and the incidental 
monopoly we will discover to relate to land simply, transporta- 
tion (one form of land monopoly, but coupled with a fran- 
chise), or patents. 

A further understanding of the question before us will be 
facilitated by bearing in mind that by the term “Single Tax” 
we mean a tax upon the value of land, exclusive of improve- 
ments, and the abolition of all forms of personal tax, including 
the tariff: the necessary effect being, as contended by Single 
Taxers, to destroy monopoly in land and wipe out all the evils 
incident thereto. : 

I think we may assume that the Single Tax will not prove 
in any considerable degree remedial so far as monopolies based 
upon patents are concerned. For instance, corporations con- 
trolling patents, and not interested in any other form of 
monopoly (such a corporation, for example, as the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company), are not likely to find themselves 
embarrassed by the adoption of the Single Tax system of tax- 
ation; and, so far as the exclusive monopoly granted by the 
patent law is oppressive and tends to the creation and preserva- 
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tion of trusts, the remedy must be sought through other instru- 
mentalities than the Single Tax. 

It is to be noted, however, that many monopolies apparently 
based upon patents are nevertheless coupled with other forms 
of exclusive privilege, involving a monopolization of land, and 
as a method of relief against their oppressions a proper system 
of taxation becomes important. We may illustrate by reference 
to the Bell Telephone Company. This corporation, constituting 
in the most modern sense of the term a trust, owns important 
patents, but in addition it either directly or through its lessees 
or subordinate companies controls privileges in the use of 
streets of infinitely greater value than are the patents, and if 
its franchises in various cities were taxed (such franchise tax 
being merely a development of a special application of the 
Single Tax) the power of the Bell Telephone Company would 
be materially lessened, and at the same moment the company 
would be spurred up to a better and more complete perform- 
ance of its public duties. 

I am not now discussing as to whether it would be more in 
accord with just principles of government to meet this par- 
ticular form of evil through an exercise of the taxing power or 
through governmental management, but confine myself to 
pointing out that at least a proper exercise of the right of taxa- 
tion would prove of material public benefit. In the broadest 
sense we may say that the particular monopoly now referred to 
finds its power in the fact that it is a combination of three 
species of monopoly—patent, land, and transportation ; the last 
in that it often has the exclusive right of using the streets for 
the purpose of carrying messages. 

But would our transportation monopolies, enjoying exclusive 
privileges in the carrying of freight and passengers and not 
owning patents or other privileges, be affected by the Single 
Tax? Assuredly, yes. Such companies require for their exist- 
ence possession of land, coupled with a franchise permitting 
them to perform public functions to a degree not permissible to 
the generality of citizens. 

Many vears ago Vanderbilt pointed out that the New York 
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Central Railroad was protected against competition in that it 
owned immense tracts of valuable land in most of the consider- 
able cities of the State of New York, and, arguing the practical 
impossibility of any other company buying land equally well 
located, insisted that successful competition was impossible. 
He was right, but if, as would be the case under the Single 
Tax, the entire rental value of land were taken for public uses, 
destroying the special profit and advantage railroads possess 
as landholders, then only a franchise would be required by 
another company to offer successful competition. 

There is a certain class of trusts, most dangerous in char- 
acter, now coming to recognize that the foundation of their 
strength lies in the ownership of land. The recent testimony of 
President Schwab, of the Carnegie Company, before the In- 
dustrial Commission showed that he considered the power of 
his company tc lie in its vast and increasing ownership of beds 
of ore. He was, of course, right, and until the Single Tax 
makes all of our mineral resources equally available to all the 
community, thus destroying the special profits now accruing 
to those able to hold land out of use, the most oppressive trusts 
in existence will find their way clear to retain their power, 
despite anti-trust laws, interstate commerce laws, and all the 
publicity we may by law give their operations. 


Jackson H. RAtston. 
Washington, D. C. 


OO 0-0-8 8-8-8 


Ill. Tue Uttimate Basis or ALL MoNnopocy. 


|* the Single Tax would destroy the trusts themselves it 
would be a serious obstacle and a serious objection to the 
Single Tax. In spite of all abuse, the trusts are here to stay— 
and to make a political issue. Unless we find out what we 
really condemn in trusts, they will make a confusing issue. 
fvery trust is essentially a codperative machine. It is a 
human machine, an arrangement of materials and parts to get 
the largest result for the least effort ; that is, to.save labor. Ac- 
cordingly, a department store is a trust, and is recognized and 
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even legislated against as a trust in some of our States. In 
some, the legislatures are beginning to threaten such stores _ 
with the tempting and terrible weapon of taxation, on the 
ground that they so economize labor as to throw many clerks 
and small merchants out of employment. 

But all that the manager of the department store has done, 
as a promoter, is to organize workers, so dividing the labor, 
in order to save waste of effort and consequent expense, as to 
serve the public demand for goods at the least possible cost. 
That is a benefit, because although the organization does not 
increase the wages of its employees and does build up danger- 
ous fortunes for its owners, it increases the power of mankind 
and cheapens the things that mankind uses. 

Were that a type of the only kind of trust, no trust could ever 
be abolished, except by a return to primitive methods of pro- 
duction ; but there is another element in many trusts that makes 
them evil—the element which, when we perceive it, we can 
destroy : monopoly. 

All that men need in order to live (which we call wealth) is 
drawn from land by labor; part of this is used to produce more 
wealth, and that part we call capital. The material is dug or 
cut or hunted or transported out of the earth or on the earth and 
is made ready for use by the work of men’s brains and hands, 
with the tools and machines that man has made. Steel, for 
instance, comes from the iron mine; in order to dig ore, to ship 
it, to melt it, and to mix and mold it into the finished steel, land 
must be used. Men do all this in works and railroads and boats, 
by the aid of all sorts of tools and other capital—from a penny 
to a blast furnace. Land is the source of all these things. Labor 
and the product of land and labor—capital—are but the active 
agents applied to the land. Steel, like all other goods, is very 
easily produced to-day, for codperation, organization, and 
invention enable a few to make wealth faster than armies can 
destroy it. 

Accordingly, if the source of wealth is sufficient and were 
open to men, it would not be possible to limit or monopolize 
the product. If one man or set of men should try to corner 
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any product, the heightened price would at once set labor and 
capital to work to produce more of it. No one can monopolize 
wealth or capital by itself, because it is a product easily dupli- 
cated; nor can any one monopolize labor, except by paying 
higher wages than the laborers could make working for them- 
selves or for others. The only thing left to monopolize is the 
source of wealth—the land. Such monopoly is an evil, the 
only evil of trusts; for it leaves labor and capital helpless, with 
nothing to work upon. 

For capital to combine, or for labor to combine or codperate, 
is not an evil, but a good, for such combinations can succeed 
only by giving better or cheaper service than any other com- 
binations of labor, or of capital, or of labor with capital, can 
give. If they fail to do that, other combinations will take away 
their business; but if they control the foundation of the busi- 
ness, the grazing or coal or oil fields, or the mines or roads 
and harbors by which things must be shipped, then they can 
prevent competition and are able to charge “ all that the traffic 
will bear,” no matter who is robbed thereby. 

We have learned to work together on the earth, and there is 
enough earth for all. The single State of Texas could take in 
all the people of the United States, leaving the rest of the coun- 
try vacant and empty, and still be less thickly settled than 
agricultural Holland. All that is needed for the support of 
all the people is that they should be allowed to get at this earth; 
then the divine law of competition would prevent men from 
taking advantage of one another. 

But, now that tyranny and slavery have gone, monopoly has 
taken their places, strangling competition; and men have to 
struggle, not to produce the most wealth for the benefit of 
themselves and others, but to get a chance to produce at all. 

The evil .of the Trust, then, may be summed up in these 
words—that it does not give the workers the benefit of the in- 
creased efficiency of their own work. Monopoly, principally of 
the source of the materials for work and the place for work, is 


the cause of this. The workers, shut out from the opportunity 
of employing themselves, individually or codperatively, have to 
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accept what terms the monopolizers offer or starve. The 
workers find employment harder to get, and the savings of 
labor go to the monopolists through rent and what is known as 
“exploitation of laber.” 

The remedy is as clear as the evil. It is to destroy all monop- 
olies, and especially the mother of monopoly—monopoiy of the 
sources of supply: and so to give men equal opportunity for 
profitable employment. 

At present those who own the valuable lands have all avail- 
able opportunities in their control and are able to charge prices 
that are often prohibitive for the use of these opportunities of 
work and for the products of work. Those who wish to 
understand all that Single Taxers claim for their method of 
securing such liberty will find it and all that can be urged 
against it clearly set forth in the little book written by Louis F. 
Post, editor of the Chicago Public, called “ The Single Tax.” 
It is therefore enough for the present to say that the Single 
Tax proposes to take the whole value of land for the public 
benefit by taxation, so that it will be impossible, because un- 
profitable, to hold any land that is not used to its full capacity, 
and thereby to open to labor the boundless resources of the 
earth, to raise wages, and reduce rents. 

If we were to tax Mr. Rockefeller up to the full value-of the 


oil wells, iron mines, and rights of way that his company holds, 
the prices of oil and the value of Standard Oil stock would 
fall as fast as wages of Standard Oil workers would rise, and 


| the fangs of that trust would be drawn. 
i 


Botton HALL. 
New York. 





THE WHITE LIGHT OF CIVILIZED DEMOCRACY. 


E have seen that some primitive peoples possessed 
democracy, and that the growth of civilization swept 
it away. It must not be thought, however, that civilization 
opposes democracy. On the contrary, after the first misun- 
derstanding, they go hand in hand, with an ever-deepening 
sympathy and union. The primitive democracy was rude, 
unstable, without firm basis or intelligent comprehension. The 
early developments of civilization, with its organization of 
ignorant masses under vigorous and ambitious leaders, natu- 
rally carried the unthinking peoples into despotism. But as 
civilization rose to nobler heights and the people became in- 
telligent their governments became more democratic, till at 
last the civilization of England transplanted to the virgin soil 
of America bloomed into government by and for the people. 
The highest civilization and mature democracy are mutually 
interdependent, each creating the other and unable to exist 
without it. Throughout the history of the world the essential 
relation between higher civilization and the development of 
democracy is evident. Athens attained the highest civilization 
of the ancient world, and her government was the most demo- 
cratic. Her civilization reached its summit in the age of 
Pericles, and that was the time of her nearest approach to 
political equality. Rome was the next in civilization and the 
next in liberty also. Her days of development were the days 
when she came so near to political justice that in contrast 
with a world full of concentrated despotisms she was called 
a “Republic.” The free cities of the Middle Ages were the 
most civilized communities of the times, far ahead of the rest 
of Europe in commerce, literature, and art as well as in free- 
dom—shining like stars from the depths of those dark cen- 
turies. And Florence, the freest of all, was also the foremost 
in science, literature, and art. England and France and Ger- 
many to-day are far more civilized than Russia and Turkey, 
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and far more democratic. The Swiss are the best educated 
people in Europe, and the most democratic. The United 
States and New Zealand are the most progressive countries 
in the world, both physically and intellectually, and, with 
Switzerland, they lead the world in the development of political 
equality. 

The nineteenth century has attained a civilization infinitely 
surpassing any former age, and it has developed democracy 
to an extent undreamed of in any former time. It is the Cen- 
tury of Democracy.and the Century of Civilization. The rela- 
tion rests on the deepest laws. Democracy educates, aids jus- 
tice, wards off aggression, favors equality of opportunity, 
stimulates invention and discovery, develops industry, evolves 
civilization. Civilization awakens energy, lifts education, in- 
creases intercourse, gives vigor to the pen and the press, 
develops and diffuses thought, and leads to democracy by the 
path of knowledge. An intelligent people will demand political 
equality. “A thinking peasant means a tottering tlirone.” 

Keeping in mind the close connection of civilization and 


dlemocracy as interacting causes, let us sum up the nineteenth- 
century movement toward political equality, expressing the 
net results at first in words and then in terms of light and 
shade. 


Condensing the principal facts evoked in the preceding 


paper, we have the following generalizations: 


: IN 1800. IN 1900. 

Only one country, the United About fifty countries, with more 
than a quarter ("/:0) of the popu- 
lation of the world, and over */; 
of its land area (or 20,000,000 


States, with less than one-hun- 
dredth (°/:00) of the population 


of the globe, and less than one- 
fiftieth of its land area (or about 
880,000 square miles, and 5,308,000 
people), enjoyed the blessings of 
popular government, free of des- 
potic control. Throughout the 
rest of the world, with varying 
forms of government, the actual 
rule, internal and external, was 


despotic. 


square miles, and 465,000,000 peo- 
ple), possessed constitutional 
governments with the funda- 
mental powers of legislation and 
taxation in the hands of the peo- 
ple, or their representatives: 
more than 8o0-fold growth of 
freedom as to population and 
30-fold as to population ratios, 50- 
fold as to countries and over 
20-fold as to areas. 
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A hundred years ago, less than 
two-thousandths of the land and 
people of the globe were con- 
trolled by free governments, and 
clear of the taint of slavery—one- 
650th of the people to be exact, 
and one-830th of the land, com- 
prising the States of Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Massachu- 
setts (which included Maine), 
with a total area of 61,000 square 
miles, and a population of 920,000 
persons. 
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Now, more than half ("/x) of 
the people in the world, with 
nearly two-thirds ("/::) of its land 
area, and almost the whole water 
surface of the globe are included 
in, or controlled by, countries 
having constitutional govern- 
ments and laws _ prohibiting 
slavery and serfdom. The domi- 
nance of free institutions has 
grown 540-fold in respect to land, 
and 350-fold in respect to popu- 
lation—a gain 140 times as great 


as the growth of the world’s 
population in the same period. 


Now, let us sum the century in terms of light and shade. 
I will take two maps and shade them broadly, according to 
the tabulated facts referred to in the preceding chapter—two 
maps of the world with the light in proportion to civilization 
and democracy, while the heavy shadows picture the depths 
of barbarism and despotism. See how the light has spread 
since 1800! All the continents were dark a hundred years 
ago, with only a patch of light in America and a glimmer 
of the dawn in Europe. To-day three continents are in the 
light, with portions of two others; and even the Asiatic nations 
have been reached, for constitutional government is estab- 
lished in Japan. Another century of such glorious advance 
and freedom will enfold the world. Another age of such 
beneficent expansion, and the territory of free government 
will include all lands and all the nations will rest beneath the 
guaranties of constitutional liberty. 

In medical records we find now and then a case occurs in 
which some tiny white spots have appeared on a negro’s body 
and have grown larger and larger till the whole man became 
white. A little more than a hundred years ago, the world 
was black with oppression and absolute government; but 
one who could have followed it from some companion planet 
with a telescope sensitive to political changes would have seen 
a little spot of white, and then another and another, expanding 
and growing more luminous till nearly the whole civilized 
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world is redeemed from the darkness of despotism. The speck 
of white has become the controlling color. 

The political sky has cleared, as when the rising sun pours 
through a rift in the clouded morning and the patch of blue 
grows into a beaming day. 

Yet we must not forget that much of the world is still in 
the dark, and that the light is not pure white in any land. 
No country has yet perfected popular government. Manhood 
suffrage is very democratic compared with the past, but is 
only an aristocracy of men compared with the full ideal. 
Government by half the people of age and discretion is not 
government by the people. Government by office-holders is 
not even government by half the people. If candidates are 
selected by party “bosses” and “machines,” and elected by 
minorities ; if the local affairs of a city are controlled by the 
electors of other cities and towns; if representation is not 
fairly apportioned, and laws are made by final vote of elected 
delegates, who may pass measures the people do not want, 
and refuse to pass measures the people do want—we have no 
complete democracy, but a mess of aristocracies. He is sov- 
ereign whose wiil is in control. So far as the elected persons 
serve their private interests, or the interests of their corporate 
over-lords, and defy the people till their terms expire, to 
that extent we lack democracy and submit to an elective aris- 
tocracy. Democracy means something more than the periodic 
election of a new set of masters. Democracy in perfect and 
reliable form demands not only equal suffrage but municipal 
home rule, direct nominations, proportional representation, 
preferential voting, and direct legislation. Equal suffrage 
on moderate conditions, with education well diffused, direct 
nominations, and direct legislation, guaranteed in the Consti- 
tution along with the secret ballot, would place the effective 
power in the hands of the mass of people, enabling them to 
adopt and enforce all other needful measures at their will. 
A country with these basic institutions might therefore be re- 
garded as a true democracy in reference even to the final 
standard, but no country has as yet combined these fundamental 
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elements. Parts of America have equal suffrage, and other 
parts have full use of direct legislation, but no State has both; 
and both are essential to anything like a complete and trust- 
worthy establishment of government by the people. Switzer- 
land has direct legislation, but not equal suffrage. New 
Zealand has equal suffrage and direct nominations, but very 
inadequate means of direct legislation; and, though her repre- 
sentatives now appear to carry out the popular will, the repre- 
sentative system cannot be relied on as the expression of 
popular sovereignty unless guarded and controlled by the check 
of the referendum and the spur of the initiative. 

Another principle of vital moment must be noted here. The 
true democracy demands for others the rights it claims for itself. 
This spirit has already shown decided strength, and no doubt 
will manifest increasing vigor in the future. The democrats of 
France declared their intent to carry liberty to other nations. 
In England the wide extension of the suffrage was not due in 
the main to any agitation or effective demand among the dis- 
franchised masses, but to the growing sense of justice and 
true public policy on the part of the ruling classes. The 
liberty-lovers of America demanded civic equality for the 
blacks, and put it in the Constitution by an overwhelming 
vote. They now demand full suffrage for women on the same 
essential terms as for men. Sympathy with the Cubans in 
their struggle for independence was a leading factor in the 
hearty support the people gave the recent war with Spain; and 
though sad blunders have been made, and party allegiance 
has dragged the people for a moment from full adherence to 
the principles on which our government is based, yet the heart 
of America is true to liberty, and will compel the government 
to accord self-government to the Filipinos, as well as to the 
Cubans, by the same all-moving moral force and sense of right 
that make Great Britain give substantial liberty to Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia, and South Africa, except in moments 
of misunderstanding and industrial aggression. 

The altruistic element of democracy is one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the political development of our 
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time. Modern democracy is civilized, not merely because it 
pertains to civilized societies and is able to grapple with the 
problems and conditions of complex and highly evolved com- 
munities, but because in growing recognition of the funda- 
mental postulate of democracy that the world and all the op- 
portunities of life belong to humanity, it claims for others the 
rights it demands for itself—not perfectly as yet (for the 
civic conscience is not fully developed, nor the fact fully recog- 
nized that the liberty of one involves the liberty of all), but 
with such vigor of liberal feeling that this fine spirit of up- 
lifting, all-enfolding freedom so strongly manifested by French 
and Anglo-Saxon republics affords one of the most striking 
contrasts between the modern democracies and the pseudo- 
democracies of former times. The “free cities” of Germany 
and Italy were set in the midst of feudal estates, small clear- 
ings in a wilderness of servitude, and only partly free them- 
selves—mere fly-specks on the globe, with a needle-point of 
light in each. Their freedom meant release from feudal bur- 
dens, but not from the rule of a privileged class; 
and the burgher aristocracy made no effort to lift the 
workers to equality with themselves, and the workers 
in the cities though struggling for their own advance- 
ment did not strive to liberate their brothers in the 
agricultural districts. Every class devoted itself to 
maintaining or securing its own supremacy and was ready 
to use whatever power it might obtain, not to liberate but to 
dominate other classes. The stronger cities made war on the 
weaker ones, and redticed them to subjection. Florence con- 
quered and held as subjects half a dozen sister “republics.” 
The democratic aristocracies of former times were like the 
trusts of to-day—limited combinations, internally codperative 
but externally aristocratic and aggressive. The great democ- 
racies and continental republics of our time, including every 
class and interest from the city to the forest and the farm in 
one political codperation under the control of the whole body 
of the people, disclose the unexampled progress of free institu- 
tions in the nineteenth century, and with enormous emphasis 
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predict the future growth of industrial democracy out of the 
commercial feudalism of our time. 

This brings us to the last defect of freedom that we shall 
mention here—the oppressive power of industrial inequality. 
The man who owns nothing is not the equal of one who owns 
a hundred millions, either before the law, or at the ballot box, 
or in the halls of legislation. Political democracy at the full 
requires industrial democracy as its base. 

The grand movement toward democracy that has filled the 
nineteenth century to the brim pours upon the twentieth in the 
full tide of acquisition. It is no nearer its objective than the 
movement toward political union and federation of the nations, 
or the spread of civilization round the world. At the limit, 
these three movements mean a world united, civilized, and 
free; a world full of popular government, culture, and cohe- 
sion; a world without barbarism, war, or despotism. All these 
movements are strong to-day. Will they hold their vigor till 
their work is done? 

The pessimist may say: 

“The trusts and monopolies are concentrating wealth in 
fewer and fewer hands. A little body of billionaires will own 
the United States, run the government to suit themselves, 
and rule with absolute power, though under republican forms 
for a time, as did the Cesars in ancient Rome. This danger 
is familiar thought, but another important peril is not so 
generally recognized. Look at the map of Europe. See how 
vast and dark imperial Russia towers above the constitutional 
States of Western Europe. When that barbarous despotism 
feels its growing power sufficient, will it not sweep the whole 
of Europe within its grasp and put the clock back half a cen- 
tury, or another long dark age perhaps? The hordes of Africa 
and Asia will melt before the advance of civilization, but can 
it subdue the wild vigor of Russia? Education and commerce 
might civilize her, but she resists education and commerce. 
Enlightened and unselfish rule would civilize her, but she 
is not likely to have such rule continuously. Even the present 
exceptional government has expelled the noblest man the em- 
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pire has produced, and expelled him because of his nobility. 
Her government is building its own power, and its forces 
may be grasped some time by a Cesar or Napoleon of the 
East, who, taking advantage of some dissension or wealth- 
born weakness of the West, will lay the continent at his feet. 
With Europe and Asia under control, Africa may fall to the 
same dominion, and the Old World be submerged once more 
in despotism for a new long evolution toward democracy. A 
combination of other nations might conquer Russia now and 
control her till she could be trained in civilization and self- 
government, but other nations have advanced too far in their 
thought of national right to combine for conquest without 
a motive more in harmony with current ideas of just attack 
than the vague possibility of indefinite danger in the distant 
future. Progressive nations might endeavor to colonize Russia, 
or fill her with travelers and temporary residents fostering 
the spirit of liberty that threatens the crown; but they would 
very likely succeed chiefly in adding to the population of 
Siberia. A military despotism, with the press and the school 
in its grasp and Asia.at its back, is a difficult thing to deal 
with. Russia in the Old World, and industrial combinations 
of aggressive capital in the New, are gigantic obstacles in 
freedom’s path.” 

The optimist replies: 

“The trusts are steps toward the full codperation that will 
change the chaos of cut-throat competition into the harmony 
of united effort for the benefit of all concerned. A tooth 
coming through the gum is painful, and the trusts are causing 
trouble because the organization of industry in which they are 
taking part is not yet complete. No despots can hold America, 
with her free schools and free press. Despotism cannot live 
with popular intelligence. The forces are already in motion 
that are to take the monopolies for public use and demolish 
the thrones of industrial monarchs. And as for Russia, re- 
member that her people are trained in local self-government, 
and are longing for national liberty for themselves, not for 
the conquest of Western Europe. Her Czar has called the 
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nations to agree to gradual disarmament, and, even if some 
future emperor should desire to capture Europe, Russian 
power to do it could only come with civilization, and long 
before it came the civilization that brought it would paralyze 
the wish for conquest. Even if Russia could capture the 
German Empire and France, it would be like the dough that 
captured the yeast—the whole lump would rise.” 

Before we attempt to decide between these views, or judge 
the political future, let us examine the source of the move- 
ments toward democracy, union, and civilization. In this and 
preceding numbers we have noted the facts of swift and wide 
development that show the vigor of these movements and 
prove their great vitality. It is needful now to investigate 
their causes, to ascertain if possible the lasting power of their 
vitality—the longevity of their vigor. 

FRANK PARSONs. 

Boston University School of Law. 





THE SPIRIT OF MODERN CHRISTIANITY. 


HERE is not a more thankless task in life than that of 
pointing out existing wrongs in so-called spiritual high 
places. In so doing, one usually incurs the enmity of the high 
priests without getting the good will of those they would serve. 
It might reasonably be asked, therefore, Why pursue a course 
that is not popular with any class—why not write on subjects 
that have more general approval? Yet, if one would be true 
to his own convictions of truth, he must follow where truth 
leads ; and when subjects that are vital to the well-being of all 
the people are presented to the mind they must be dealt with as 
their importance demands. 

The writer has no desire to make assertions that are not 
warranted by the strictest truth. He has no wish to exaggerate 
facts or to make things appear worse than they really are, but 
in these paragraphs begs leave to substantiate the following 
proposition: Jt is not fair nor just to the Founder of the 
Christian faith for any organized body of people to claim to 
represent His views of life when it has almost nothing in com- 
mon with them—when everything He taught and lived for is 
cast ruthlessly aside and pagan idolatry is allowed to mas- 
querade under the name of Christianity. 

It is with no expectation of reaching or influencing the chief 
priests or the Pharisees that this article is written, for such a 
task would be not only thankless but hopeless. But an ever- 
increasing number of people are inquiring the way of life, and 
are seemingly averse to accepting Christianity, even as taught 
by the lowly Nazarene himself. Believing the Church to be the 
exponent of his religion, and knowing that many things are 
taught and practised by its leaders that people who do not be- 
long to any church at all would scarcely be guilty of, they 
question the very truth of Christ’s teaching and are ready to 
turn to almost any other school of religion for light on the 
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problem of man’s growth. It is with the hope, therefore, of 
reaching some in this class, and of bringing them to a study of 
what Jesus really taught, that I present herewith the contrast 
between this system of doctrine and what the spirit of Chris- 
tianity stands for to-day—for they have scarcely a point in 
common. 

The Christianity taught and exemplified by the orthodox 
Christian Church would never be recognized by its Founder. 
No greater menace to the real religion of Jesus exists to-day— 
call it by whatever name you choose—than the so-called 
theology of the modern pulpit, notwithstanding the fact that 
in the ranks of the organized Christian body are to be found 
many good and true men and women, and some clergymen 
who are honest and sincere but who seldom think for them- 
selves. Minds that are put through the theological mill of the 
Dark Ages seem painfully alike when they emerge; indeed, it is 
impossible to tell one from another. Nine-tenths of them are 
nonentities as far as individual thought and reason are con- 
cerned—mere repeaters of things they have been told. Such 
minds and such men have no living message for any one; they 
are merely speaking-tubes through which the history of the 
past comes down to us. God help those who have to rely on 
what they have to give! 

Yet these so-called religious teachers are not half as great a 
detriment to real Christianity as a much smaller but more 
active and unscrupulous class of men in the ministry who have 
some brains but no religion. These are the overeducated ones 
who love to pose as broad-minded, liberai men; who seem to 
talk and write with great fearlessness about their disbelief con- 
cerning Gideon and the sun standing still, Jonah and the whale, 
and other incredible Bible stories, but who always dodge when 
a really vital issue is under discussion. When a question 
cannot be evaded they are usually found on the wrong side of 
it. Such men preach peace in times of peace but stand ready to 
preach war in times of war; they are generally found on the 
side of the strong, especially when it pays. 

We could wish for the multiplication of such men as Henry 
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Ward Beecher, Phillips Brooks, John Hall, or Howard Crosby 
—for no matter how we might differ with them in opinion we 
could not question their honor or integrity. But the men who 
try to hoodwink the public by posing as the successors of the 
departed great manifest none of the qualities of mind or soul 
that contributed to their greatness. The power to string words 
together that have no soul back of them does not make a man 
great even if he stands in the pulpit of a former great man or is 
editor-in-chief of a religio-political journal that favors war as 
a promoter of civilization. 

Every tree must be judged by its fruit. The Christ spirit 
must be judged by what it calls forth when really lived, and 
the spirit of the Church by its own outer expression—as mani- 
fested by its leading exponents. Jesus taught a gospel of peace 
and good will to all men; a gospel of healing for the sick; a 
gospel of forgiveness—of loving-kindness even to one’s 
enemies. “Whatsoever,” said he, “ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” To a woman detected in an 
act that was punishable by death according to the laws of her 
people he said, “Neither do I condemn thee.” In his final 
agony on the cross, referring to the people who had condemned 
and were crucifying him, he said, “Father, forgive them.” He 
never coveted the approval of the high and the mighty; he 
went to those to whom he could do the most good—to the 
publicans, the sinners, the harlots. He did not find fault with 
those working toward the same end, even if they did not follow 
him. He was kind, tolerant, and forgiving to all—save to 
the spiritual teachers of his day, who blinded the people with 
cunning sophistry and the dead letter of the law and connived 
at all kinds of wickedness in high places. No word of scorn 
or condemnation was too great to be hurled at them, because 
they interposed between man and God and made a mockery of 
the holy things of life, and because their very lives of seeming 
righteousness and morality were living lies. 

He could look with pity and sympathy on the thief or the 
harlot, but not on the alleged religious leaders who while osten- 
sibly showing the way of life were leading the souls of men 
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to the gates of perdition. This was the sin against the Holy 
Spirit for which there was no forgiveness—openly to pro- 
claim a gospel of righteousness while living a lie, and to teach 
a gospel of dead doctrine and salvation through conformity to 
it, thus leading men astray. He warned the people repeatedly 
against the false teachers of his day,—the orthodox priests and 
interpreters of the law of his time,—not because they were 
his enemies, but because while professedly servants of God and 
teachers of men they were inwardly enemies to both God and 
man, and were largely responsible for the prevailing lack of 
true religion. They were the men who thanked God that 
they were better than the publicans and sinners; and if there 
had been a public press in those days they would doubtless have 
advertised the wickedness of some one else in order to reveal 
their own goodness by contrast. But that way of expressing 
spiritual pride was postponed to a future day—for the benefit 
of the Pharisees of the present—for at that time the self- 
righteous had to content themselves with standing in the high 
places of the synagogues and on the street-corners, thanking 
God that they were not as certain other men. Now, it costs 
the modern Pharisee far less effort to tell how good he is by 
telling how evil some one else is in the daily papers; besides, 
he reaches a far larger congregation. 

The spirit of true Christianity breathes forth love, mercy, 
and justice. The spirit of modern Christianity, as lived and 
taught by its leading exponents, is filled with hate and is both 
merciless and unjust. If war is desired by the great moneyed 
interests of the country, in order to increase their unrighteous 
gains, then the pulpit—hand-in-hand with their other hirelings 
—declares it to be a good Christian proceeding, and one that 
will bring the greatest possible good to those whose lives we 
would take and whose property we would steal in the name 
of Christ. Of course, it must have some sanction from Jesus 
for doing this, and a solitary passage in the New Testament is 
referred to to justify both bloodshed and pillage. Our 
spiritual advisers urge that Jesus said, “I came not to bring 
peace, but a sword ;” but why did he say this? For two very 
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good reasons. First, the lack of discernment as to the real 
spiritual truth of what Jesus taught would cause heated con- 
troversies among many of his hearers; and second, he knew 
that the nature of the Pharisee was always the same and that 
his interpretation of the gospel of peace and good will and love 
to all men could mean anything—war, hatred, or persecution— 
and doubtless was able to foresee the time when the Pharisee 
would become the official expounder of his gospel and would 
lend his voice and countenance to deceive the people. 

If the mission of Jesus was to bring a “sword,” why did he 
not give some evidence of that mission in his own career? We 
do not find him availing himself of that weapon even to save his 
own life. A single Scriptural passage is not enough to 
strengthen the cause of legalized murder, even if the whole 
Christian Church is back of it, especially when, if taken as the 
Church explains it, it flatly contradicts all that Jesus believed, 
taught, and lived throughout his ministry. There are no 
Christian wars save the overcoming of evil with good, and he 
who teaches differently is false to the Christ gospel of peace and 
good will. 

The radical difference that exists between what Jesus really 
taught and what the modern Church teaches should be made 
plain, so that no one could be deceived by what is at best a 
mockery of Christ’s doctrine. His command to his disciples 
was to preach the gospel and heal the sick. The Church of to- 
day does neither, and it is apparently unwilling to let any other 
body of people accomplish what it leaves undone. The writer 
is not a Christian Scientist ; but he is a believer in fair play, and 
he knows many persons that have been greatly benefited, both 
spiritually and physically, and many whose lives have been 
made happier by Christian Science: and to this degree 
the cult founded by Mrs. Eddy has his approval. But what is 
the position of the orthodox Church on this question? Hostility 
like that of the dog in the manger. Its usual method of opposi- 
tion is persecution through pulpit, magazine, or newspaper 
attack by persons knowing little or nothing about the subject ; 
for nine-tenths of what is said and written against the science 
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of spiritual healing is utterly false, as any one who cares to look 
into the matter may prove for himself. — 

Why is this concerted attack made on Christian Science? 
The principal reason is the love of money, which may be said to 
be the ruling spirit in the orthodox Church of our time. 
Thousands of people, not content with the material husks on 
which they had been fed, are leaving the institution to which 
they had been in the habit of making liberal donations, and are 
swelling the ranks of Christian Science. This tends to disturb 
the chief priests and the lesser lights in the modern Church 
because its mainspring is composed of two parts of com- 
mercialism and one part of self-righteousness. The latter is 
the lesser ingredient, because even if it is not so aggressive as 
the former it realizes that it has sold its influence to the finan- 
cial interests of a morbidly utilitarian age. 

The dominant note sounded by the Church of to-day is 
commercialism, with all that that term implies. Well said the 
wise Teacher, “The love of money is the root of all evil.” A 
house founded on such golden sand cannot last—the days of 
the Church as now constituted are numbered. When the heart 
ceases to beat the life fluid cannot long be transmitted to the 
rest of the body by artificial means, and people are beginning to 
learn that the Church of to-day is a lifeless organization. “If 
the salt has lost its savor wherewith shall it be salted?” 

A clergyman who is spiritually minded, and who desires to 
preach the gospel of the Master as he apprehends it—in its 
spiritual as well as its economic application—will soon find 
himself out of favor with his brethren of the cloth. The writer 
has in mind a clergyman who is spiritually and intellectually a 
giant, but who nevertheless is seldom if ever asked to officiate 
in other churches ; indeed far more malicious and uncharitable 
remarks are made about him by his brother clergymen than by 
any other detractors. There is no room to-day in the pulpit 
for men who are spiritually and intellectually free—men who 
believe in the cause of righteousness, and who believe that the 
Golden Rule is something more than a dead letter. Some of 
them remain in the Church with the expectation of saving it, 
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but it is as hopeless as was Lot’s effort to save Sodom by 
remaining within its gates; and they will yet hear the voice of 
the Lord, saying, “Come out; touch not the unclean thing!” 

The orthodox Church is no more Christian to-day than it 
was in the days of Jesus, and the Master would not be accepted 
by the chief priests of our time any more hospitably than he was 
by the scribes and Pharisees of old. They would crucify him 
to-day, or at least get an injunction from an obliging magistrate 
prohibiting his utterances in public. They probably would not 
lay violent hands on him, for they are too cowardly and solic- 
itous as to their own well-being. 

The fact is, instead of having a Christian organization 
promulgating the spirit of real Christianity, we have an 
organization designed ostensibly for that service but whose 
spirit is directly antagonistic. The spirit of the Nazarene’s 
gospel could not live in an organization that has no soul and 
only a lifeless body; hence, the real Christian religion will find 
its most faithful adherents, not in places of “honor” nor in 


costly churches, but among the so-called publicans and sinners, 
as of old, who were without the spirit of self-righteousness, 
and who, realizing their need, will gladly embrace a religion 


that will make them whole in both mind and body. 


CHARLES BropIE PATTERSON. 
New York. 





A NEW ENGLAND POET OF THE COMMON 
LIFE. 


“To work for the people—this is the great and august need. It 
is important at the present time to bear in mind that the human soul 
has still greater need of the ideal than the real. It is by the real that 
we exist; it is by the ideal that we live. Would you realize the differ- 
ence? Animals exist; man lives.”—“WiLLIAM SHAKESPEARE,” by 
Victor Hugo. 

MONG the poets of the common life whose words are 
A ever read with delight in tens of thousands of American 
homes, because of their simple, direct, and genuine appeal to 
the sympathies of the masses, perhaps none stand nearer to the 
multitude at the present time than James Whitcomb Riley. A 
few years ago Will Carleton shared with Mr. Riley the favor 
of the great rank and file of America’s toilers, to whom the 
poems of the common life are ever dear, in a larger degree than 
any other of our popular singers; but of late the New England 
poet, Sam Walter Foss, has steadily risen in favor among the 
thoughtful bread-winners. He has, I think, less imagination 
than Mr. Riley, and his touch is not quite so subtle, nor are his 
poems nearly as finished literary creations as those of the 
Hoosier singer. But on the other hand he is more philo- 
sophic ; he is more the teacher, more the helper of the common 
life on its ethical side, because his poems as a rule carry some 
wholesome lesson. He has very clear ideas regarding the 
proper attitude of the poet toward the toilers of earth. On 
one occasion he thus referred to this important subject: 


“ Poetry has alienated itself from the sympathies of men 
by its patronizing air toward the workers of the world. The 
poet who regards a farmer simply as picturesque, and only 
cares for him artistically, will never get at the heart of him 
and comprehend his significance. The farmer, the fisherman, 
the woodman have been exploited sufficiently for their literary 
values. ‘Ah, little recks the laborer how near his work is 
holding him to God,’ sings Whitman. He is the truest poet who 
sees that all workers are working out with God the develop- 
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ment of the universe, the building of the worlds. It is such a 
view of labor that glorifies it and makes it sublime and epical. 
It is the business of the poet to see this. But yet, while work is 
divine, drudgery is devilish and the most hell-like thing in the 
universe. The poet should work toward that consummation 
when work shall increase and drudgery diminish. I do not 
believe a time will ever come when man will cease to work, 
for work is the one thing that man supremely loves. But 
there will come a time when man will cease to drudge, for that 
is the one thing that man supremely hates. There seems to be 
a psychic wave of universal sympathy sweeping over the world 
for the drudges and the industrial slaves of mankind. It is 
well to sing of the ‘nobility of labor, the long pedigree of toil ;’ 
but there is no nobility in drudgery. It is brutalizing, sodden- 
ing, degrading. The being of whom Mr. Markham’s ‘Man 
with the Hoe’ is a type is one of the most melancholy sights 
the world affords; and Mr. Markham did a real poet’s work 
to paint him in strong colors. How to get our arms around 
these hopeless drudges and lift them into the plane of workmen 
is one of the major problems of the present century. ‘Let no 
man drudge, and all men work,’ is a creed grand enough to 
inspire any poet.” 


Not infrequently our poet, through the medium of homely 
humor or fine sarcasm, unmasks ancient error, exposes a popu- 
lar or conventional wrong, or points out a weakness that the 
normal mind should avoid. Artlessly, after the manner of the 
true poet and twentieth-century teacher, he usually impresses 
his lessons without apparently having other aim than to enter- 
tain or amuse. An excellent example of this character is found 
in the following poem, entitled “ The Tomb of the Prophet,” 
which recently appeared in the New York /ndependent and is 
one of Mr. Foss’s latest creations: 


The exalted hero of my rime 

Lived back in the abysm of time. 

In those far days was none so wise, 

So sound and sane beneath the skies; 
And I am proud, you may divine, 

Of this transcendent sage of mine; 
For all the lore the young world prized 
Within his brain was focalized; 

In his distended skull was curled 
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For all that earlier men had known 
The gathered wisdom of the world; 
He learned himself and made his own 
Until no more his wit could grow— 
For he knew all there was to know. 


This lore he taught his children then, 
The wisest of the sons of men; 

He taught it all that they might be 
As wise and full of lore as he; 

And when he’d taught them, satisfied, 
Serene and full of years, he died. 


His sons then builded him a tomb 

To last until the day of doom, 

And henceforth tried to learn no more 
(For he had learned all truth before), 

But spent their lives to laud his name 

And spread and magnify his fame. 

They taught their sons what he had taught, 
The very letter of his thought, 

And emphasized with zealous care 

There was no other truth elsewhere: 


And they transmitted all he knew, 
There was no more that they could do, 
There was no more to give beside, 

And when they’d given this they died, 
And rested in the shadowed gloom 
Around their father’s towered tomb. 


Their sons in turn received this lore, 

Just as their fathers had before, 

And taught ’twas sin to add one new 
Auxiliary thought thereto. 

So thoughts were strangled at their birth 
That should have lived and cheered the earth. 
No flower of human thought could bloom 
Whose roots sprang not from that old tomb; 
So all their minds in one mold ran 

Of just one mind of just one man: 

And so they fed their children naught 

But just the lore his father taught. 

And so the shadow of his tomb 

Did darken all their land with gloom. 


And so one tribe, age after age, 
Learned but one wisdom of one sage; 
And far these feeble echoes spread, 
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The children of a Voice long dead; 

They spread o’er many vales and hills, 
A growing race of imbeciles; 

A people mindless as their herds, 
Babbling traditionary words; 

Slight men and weak in heart and hand, 
Weak men who tilled a blighted land,— 
A land leng blighted by the gloom 

And shadow of an ancient tomb. 


And now a race of men came forth 

From out the mountains of the North, 

A race of rude, lalf-savage braves, 

A race whose sires had dwelt in caves; 
Down on this mindless nation came, 

With barbarous shouts, with sword and flame. 
These men, whose sires had dwelt in caves, 
Made our wise sage’s children slaves; 

And from the site where rose in gloom 
‘Lheir great ancestor's ancient tomb 

This conquering people razed each stone 
And built their capitol thereon. 


Mr. Foss was a child of the country. He first saw this 
world at or near Candia, New Hampshire, on June 19, 1858. 
On one occasion, while reverting to his childhood, the poet said: 


“J was born on a farm and passed the most susceptible 
years of my life there. Those years were happy and miserable 
ones,—just as most boys’ lives are happy and miserable,—but 
the memory of them as a whole is very beautiful. A babe 
born in a farmhouse has in reality a more royal birth than a 
babe born in a king’s palace. He is born to a heritage of 
humble and homely memories that will grow more and more 
dear and beautiful to him every year with the glamour of 
added distance. At the same time, I do not believe that life 
in the country is the ideal life, any more than life in the city. 
The symmetrical life would be a mixture of both; and I be- 
lieve that the inventive skill of the twentieth century will make 
it possible for the poorest man and his family to live half their 
time in the country and half their time in the town.” 


Though the country holds for our singer that wonderful 
mystic charm that I imagine most of us feel who were born 
amid rural scenes and whose earlier recollections are asso- 
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ciated with the somber murmuring forests, the babbling 
streams, the waving fields and flower-decked meadows and 
woodlands, yet he is above all a lover of his fellow-men. He 
lacks the intensity of Burns, but he possesses the same passion 
for freedom, justice, and right, the same reaching out for 
brother love, that did so much toward immortalizing the great 
Scot. He is one of the people, and as such his heart goes out 
to the toiling, struggling, simple, genuine millions who make 
nations great by faithfully doing the duty that lieth nearest 
them. 

When quite young the future poet evinced great taste for 
books. Fortunately, good works fell into his hands. On this 
point he says: 

“When quite young I secured a copy of Longfellow’s poems, 
and unconsciously committed many of them to memory. Whit- 
tier afterward moved me powerfully, but Emerson a little later 


became an overmastering literary passion; and then Carlyle 
and Wordsworth and Shakespeare. I used to scribble many 


things in those days, always in imitation of my last literary 
favorite. Of course, [ soon learned that it is not easy for one 
to make himself into a fac-simile of Shakespeare. 1 suppose, 
however, all the time | was gathering material for literary 
purposes from things around me, rather than from books; 
although | was profoundly unconscious, at the time, that my 
environment had any literary interest whatever.” 


Not satisfied with the meager advantages of near-by schools, 
the youth set his heart on securing a college education, and 
with true Yankee pluck labored with that object in view until 
his dream became a fact. He graduated from Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I., the alma mater of Horace Mann and 
scores of other men distinguished among the scholars and the 
conscience element of our land. For a time he engaged in 
newspaper work, in addition to his other literary labors, but 
later he accepted the position of librarian of the Somerville 
public library, a position he has filled with great satisfaction to 
the community for several years. In addition to the perform- 
ance of his duties the poet finds time to weave many a story, 
sermon, or incident into sweet and simple rhyme. Indeed, he 
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is already the author of the following very popular volumes 
of verse: “ Whiffs from Wild Meadows,” “ Back Country 
Poems,” “ Dreams in Homespun,” and “ Songs of War and 
Peace.” The poems in these works are instinct with moral 
virility and a deep and beautiful love for humanity. He 
appreciates the high mission of enlightened manhood of our 
time, which, as Victor Hugo well observes, is “to construct 
the people,—to construct it according to the law of progress,— 
to construct it by means of light.” The welfare of the people 
lies very near to the heart of the true poet of progress. He 
recognizes that his holiest work is to dignify, elevate, and 
enrich life; and this great truth has ever been prominent in 
Mr. Foss’s thought. “I believe,” he says, “in communion 
with Nature, and am almost persuaded that there is a soul in 
the trees, and in the streams, and in the very rocks, that 
responds to the soul in man. But I believe in man, whether he 
is found in the fields or in the slums; and it is the first business 
of the poet to love man with a love greater than the love of 


trees or oceans or stars. This is his first and great com- 
mandment.” | 


And in the opening lines of his volume entitled “ Songs of 
War and Peace,” he thus beautifully clothes this thought in 
the witchery of rhyme: 


Who will write the best song, who will paint the best picture, 
Whose music is best? 

He who understands man, knows the heart of him, loves him 
Above all the rest. 


Put stars in your song and put skies in your picture, 
Put mountains and seas; 

But one heart-throb that’s tuned to the heart of a brother 
Is greater than these. 


Man first in your song; man first, and then mountains, 
And the woods and the seas; 

And know, while you picture the star groups of midnight, 
He is greater than these. 


What is art, what is art and the artist’s achievement, 
Its purpose and plan? 

*Tis the message that’s sent from the heart of the artist 
To the heart of a man. 
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The poets of olden days chiefly loved to sing of ancient 
mythical demigods, or of heroes, knights, and titled ladies. 
Not so the poet of the New Time. He recognizes the beauty 
of the far-away past, but he also knows that that beauty was 
clouded by savage barbarities and a contempt for the millions 
of earth not known in our age. He knows that humanity has 
the sweet consolation that it is moving toward the sunrise— 
that it is the glory of the dawn and not the dying glow of a 
flaming but fading sunset that is purpling the heights and 
mantling the peaks with robings of glory. William Morris, 
once “the idle singer of an empty day,” awakens to the 
august demands of the present and turns from singing of 
Jason’s search and the Earthly Paradise, peopled by the heroes 
of bygone ages, to sing songs of democracy; and Whittier 
sought to draw the attention of the people from rapt and 
absorbed contemplation of the remote past to the glory and 
the worth of the now and here. 

Mr. Foss joins the chorus of the New Time in these stanzas, 
entitled “ Ah, Let Us Rest”: 


Ah, let us rest beneath the trees, 

Nor seek with an adventurous prow 
The magic isles of distant seas, 

But sing the songs of Here and Now. 
The world has long been sailed around, 
And El Dorado’s still unfound; 

The quest is vain on many seas 

For apples of Hesperides; 

And in no land of woods and flowers 
Doth Norumbega lift its towers; 
And in the sunset-mantled west 
There are no Islands of the Blest. 
But there is magic in the near, 

And beauty blooms on every bough; 
And there are Hesper islands here, 

And there are El Dorados now. 


The seas are wide the swift ships plow, 
And long is the Platonic year. 

But all the best of time is now, 
And all the best of space is here. 

A trace of Eden still must be 
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Where blooms a rose or grows a tree; 

And Paphian glories wander by 

The man who gazes on the sky; 

The Isles of Peace, the Seats of Rest, 

Are not in islands of the west; 

The Golden Age that knew no tears 

Is not within the vanished years; 

Not far the Golden Age, but near; 
Fate’s fruit is on the nearest bough,— 

So sing the songs of Now and Here, 
The brave, glad songs of Here and Now. 


One of the saddest facts that the traveler encounters in 
rural New England is the number of abandoned farms; and 
even where the old home is still inhabited many of the merry 
voices that were wont to make the rafters ring with the music 
of sunny childhood have gone forth, not to neighboring farms 
or nearby settlements, but, lured on by the wonder tales of the 
great city, they have wandered forth—boys and girls with 
high hopes, pure hearts, and noble dreams. Some have real- 
ized something of what they had dreamed of attaining; but 
ah! how many—how very many—have fallen by the wayside! 
They left the old roof-tree, joyous as spring with its caroling 
birds, its wealth of flowers, its breezes laden with the perfume 
of the wild grape and the wayside rose. Now all is changed. 
The prize sought and the joys hoped for have turned to ashes 
in the hand. Failure has dogged the youthful footsteps, and 
in her wake came Temptation, till the gladness is turned to 
gloom and winter reigns in the heart. This common tragedy 
has not escaped our poet; but he is sufficiently philosophic 
to know that it is useless to argue or appeal to the young 
person who has set his or her heart on entering that strange, 
wonderful, and romantic world with its bustle and roar and 
excitement. 

But he also knows that perhaps a word or a thought 
thrown out impersonally and artlessly may effect much more 
than a labored personal appeal; and I think it was with some 
such thought as this in mind that he penned “ The Road to 
Boston ”: 
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The little road goes past my house, goes winding like a snake, 

Climhs up the hills of hemlock, and winds through swamps of brake, 
It leaps the sweeping river, and climbs the mountain height, 

Bends down into the valley, and goes glimmering out of sight. 


But there are travelers te!l me that the little road grows wide, 

And leads through many villages down to the ocean side, 

And still keeps stretching onward,—they have followed day by day,— 
Until it reaches Boston town, two hundred miles away. 


My boys and girls, when they grew up, they felt the heavy load 

Of this quietude and dullness,—and they traveled down the road, 
And they wound across the rivers, and far o’er the mountains gray, 
To the biggest street in Boston, two hundred miles away. 


But my boys they write from Boston that, for feet that waded through 
The early fields of clover and the daisies and the dew, 

The stones are hard and cruel there on Boston’s biggest street, 

And are pressed each day and hour by a horde of tired feet. 


And that men are cold and selfish, each one busy with his plan 
To climb to wealth and power o’er his prostrate fellow-man; 
That the few have ease and comfort, and the many toil and die, 
Shut in by brick and granite from the sunlight and the sky. 


And I write my children letters; tell them that their father still, 
Still is toiling by the roadside on the green and quiet hill, 

And to come away from Boston, with its cruel noise and roar, 
For the biggest street in Boston passes by their father’s door! 


Many of Mr. Foss’s verses depict scenes of the country or 
emotions experienced by the farmers. An excellent example 
of this character is found in the following indignant lament 
of a simple-hearted child of the field over the desecration of 
the old and cherished farm by the coming of the railroad: 


There’s thet black abomernation, thet big locomotive there, 
Its smoke-tail like a pirut flag, a-wavin’ through the air; 

An’ I must set, twelve times a day, an’ never raise my arm, 
An’ see thet gret black monster go a-snortin’ through my farm. 


My father’s farm, my grandsir’s farm,—I come of Pilgrim stock,— 
My great-great-great-great-grandsir’s farm, way back to Plymouth 
Rock; 
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Way back in sixteen hundreds it was in our family name, 
An’ no man dared to trespass till thet tootin’ railroad came. 


I sez, “You can’t go through this farm, you hear it flat an’ plain!” 
An’ then they blabbed about the right of “eminunt domain.” 
“Who’s Eminunt Domain?” sez I; “I want you folks to see 

Thet on this farm there ain’t no man so eminunt ez me.” 


An’ w’en their gangs begun to dig I went out with a gun, 

And they rushed me off to prison till their wretched work wuz done. 
“If I can’t purtect my farm,” sez I, “w’y, then it’s my idee 

You better shet off callin’ this ‘the country of the free.’ ” 


Mr. Foss is a twentieth century type of manhood. In com- 
mon with all the finer and nobler spirits of our time, his mind 
is haunted with the dream of the coming civilization, in which 
man shall count for more than money, and in which the ideal of 
the Golden Rule shall supplant the rule of gold. This thought 
is brought out in many of his poems, an example of which is 
found in the “ Dialogue of the Spirits,” which raises one of 
the most momentous questions for the twentieth century to 
settle—a question on the solution of which the weal or woe 


of civilization depends: 


Says the Spirit of To-day to the Spirit of All Time: 

“Have you seen my big machines? 
My fire steeds, thunder-shuttlecocks that dart from clime to clime? 
Hear the lyrics of their driving-rods, the modern chant sublime.” 
Says the Spirit of To-day to the Spirit of All Time, 

“Have you seen my big machines?” 


“Hear the thunder of my mills,” says the Spirit of To-day. 
“Hear my harnessed rivers pant. 
Men are jockeys with the lightnings, and they drive them where they 
may, 
They are bridlers of the cataracts that dare not say them nay, 
And the rivers are their drudges,” says the Spirit of To-day. 
“Hear my harnessed rivers pant.” 


Says the Spirit of All Time to the Spi% 
“Haste and let your work go on. 


Belt the tides to sew your garments, hitch the suns draw your 
sleigh.” 
Says the Spirit of All Time to the Spirit of To-day: 
“Haste and let your work go on.” 
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“But,” says the Spirit of All Time to the Spirit of To-day, 
“Tell us, how about your men? 
Shall they, like live automatons, still drudge their lives away, 
When the rivers, tides, and lightnings join to help them on their Way?” 
Says the Spirit of All Time to the Spirit of To-day, 
“Tell us, how about your men?” 


“Yes, harness every river above the cataract’s brink, 
And then unharness man. 
To earth’s reservoirs of fire let your giant shaftings sink, 
And scourge your drudging thunder-bolts,—but give man time to 
think; 
Throw your bridles on the rivers, curb them at the cataract’s brink,— 
And then unharness man.” 


Says the Spirit of All Time: “In this climax of the years 
Make no machine of man. 
Your harnessed rivers panting are as lyrics in my ears, 
And your jockeyed lightnings clattering are as music of the spheres, 
But ’tis well that you remember, in this climax of the years,— 
Make no machine of man.” 


Our poet has little of the narrow religious prejudice of the 
Puritan fathers. Indeed, he has not only come under the 
influence of the broader, saner, and sweeter religious ideals 
of our time, but he has contributed some excellent verses in 
harmony with the nobler and I think truer concepts of God, 
man, and life that are more and more obtaining throughout 
Western civilization. This thought is emphasized in the fol- 
lowing poem, entitled “ The Infidel”: 


Who is the infidel? ’Tis he 

Who deems man’s thought should not be free, 
Who'd veil truth’s faintest ray of light 
Fron: breaking on the human sight; 

’Tis he who purposes to bind 

The slightest fetter on the mind, 

Who fears lest wreck and wrong be wrought 
To leave man loose with his own thought; 
Who, in the clash of brain with brain, 

Is fearful lest the truth be slain, 

That wrong may win and right may flee,— 
This is the infidel. ’Tis he. 


Who is the infidel? ’Tis he 
Who put a bound on what may be; 
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Who fears time’s upward slope shall end 
On some far summit—and descend; 

Who trembles lest the long-borne light, 
Far seen, shall lose itself in night; 

Who doubts that life shall rise from death 
When the old order perisheth; 

That all God’s spaces may be cross’t 

And not a single soul be lost,— 

Who doubts all this, whoe’er he be, 

This is the infidel. ’Tis he. 


Who is the infidel? ’*Tis he 

Who from his soul’s own light would flee; 
Who drowns with creeds of noise and din 
The still small voice that speaks within; 
’Tis he whose jangled soul has leaned 

To that bad lesson of the fiend, 

That worlds roll on in lawless dance, 
Now hither through the gulfs of chance; 
And that some feet may never press 

A pathway through the wilderness 

From midnight to the morn to be,— 
This is the infidel. ’Tis he. 


Who is the infidel? ’Tis he 

Who sees no beauty in a tree; 

For whom no world-deep music hides 
In the wide anthem of the tides; 

For whom no glad bird-carol thrills 
From off the mitlion-throated hills; 
Who sees no order in the high 
Procession of the star-sown sky; 
Who never feels his heart beguiled 
By the glad prattle of a child; 

Who has no dreams of things to be,— 
This is the infidel. ’Tis he. 


It is a sad fact that that very religion which claims to exalt 
and enthrone love, and which preaches the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, has throughout the ages proved 
one of the most fruitful causes of anger, hate, persecution, and 
death. Men who do not lose their tempers or act irrationally 
when considering other subjects frequently find it apparently 
impossible to argue with one whose religious views are dif- 
ferent without losing all that sanity and reasonableness that 
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make discussion dignified, helpful, and wholesome. In these 
lines, entitled “ Odium Theologicum,” this thought is happily 
brought out: 

L 


They met and they talked where the cross-roads meet, 
Four men from the four winds come, 

And they talked of the horse, for they loved the theme, 
And never a man was dumb. 

And the man from the North loved the strength of the horse, 
And the man from the East his pace, 

And the man from the South loved the speed of the horse, 
And the man from the West his grace. 


So these four men from the four winds come, 
Each paused a space in his course 

And smiled in the face of his fellow-man 
And lovingly talked of the horse. 

Then each man parted and went his way 
As their different courses ran; 

And each man journeyed with peace in his heart 
And loving his fellow-man. 


Il. 


They met the next year where the cross-roads meet, 
Four men from the four winds come; 

And it chanced as they met that they talked of God, 
And never a man was dumb. 

One imaged God in the shape of a man, 
A spirit did one insist; 

One said that Nature itself was God, 
One said that He didn’t exist: 


But they lashed each other with tongues that stung, 
That smote as with a rod: 
Each glared in the face of his fellow-man, 
And wrathfully talked of God. 
Then each man parted and went his way, 
As their different courses ran: 
And each man journeyed with war in his heart, 
And hating his fellow-man. 


Here is a charming companion to the above, entitled “ Work 
for Small Men,” which is very rich in valuable and sug- 
gestive teaching: 
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Don’t hate your neighbor if his creed 
With your own doctrine fails to fit; 
The chances that you both are wrong, 

You know, are well-nigh infinite. 

Don’t fancy mid a million worlds 

That fill the silent dome of night, 

The gleams of all pure truth converge 
Within the focus of your sight; 

For this, my friend, is not the work for you: 
So leave all this for smaller men to do. 


Don’t hate men when their hands are hard, 
And patches make their garments whole; 

A man whose clothes are spick and span 

May wear big patches on his soul. 

Don’t hate a man because his coat 

Does not conform to fashion’s art; 

A man may wear a full-dress suit, 

And have a ragamuffin heart. 

This, my good friend, is not the work for you: 
So leave all this for smaller men to do. 


Hate not the men of narrow scope, 

Of senses dull, whose brows recede, 

Whose hearts are embryos; for you spring, 
My dainty friend, from just this breed. 

Be sure the years will lift them up; 

They'll toil beneath the patient sky, 

And through the vista of long days 

Will all come forward by and by. 

Hate not these men; this is no work for you: 
So leave all this for smaller men to do. 


Despise not any man that lives, 

Alien or neighbor, near or far; 

Go out beneath the scornful stars, 

And see how very small you are. 

The world is large, and space is high 
That sweeps around our little ken; 

But there’s no space or time to spare 

In which to hate our fellow-men. 

And this, my friend, is not the work for you: 
Then leave all this for smaller men to do. 


Excepting the spirit of selfishness and possibly unreasoning 


religious dogmatism, there is no greater bar to progress, en- 
lightenment, and the happiness of all than is found in the 
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thraldom of precedent and blind worship of the past. The 
world’s advance-guards in every age, who have blazed the 
pathway of progress, have been assailed, persecuted, and not 
infrequently slain by those who insisted on doing what their 
fathers had done and thinking what their fathers had thought. 
Every step along the upward path of life has been taken only 
after a determined struggle against senseless precedents, the 
thraldom of conservatism and conventionalism, and the slavery 
of ancient thought. Mr. Foss in the following didactic but 
mildly humorous verses, entitled “ The Calf-Path,” illustrates 
the absurdity of this progress-retarding influence in a homely 
but effective manner: 


L 


One day through the primeval wood 
A calf walked home as good calves should; 


But made a trail all bent askew, 
A crooked trail as all calves do. 


Since then three hundred years have fled, 
And I infer the calf is dead. 


i. 


But still he left behind his trail, 
And thereby hangs my moral tale. 


The trail was taken up next day 
By a lone dog that passed that way; 


And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep, 


And drew the flock behind him, too, 
As good bell-wethers always do. 


And from that day, o’er hill and glade, 
Through those old woods a path was made. 


Til. 


And many men wound in and out, 
And dodged and turned and bent about, 
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And uttered words of righteous wrath 
Because ’twas such a crooked path; 


But still they followed—do not laugh— 
The first migrations of that calf, 


And through this winding wood-way stalked 
Because he wobbled when he walked. 


Iv. 


This forest path became a lane, 
That bent and turned and turned again; 


This crooked lane became a road, 
Where many a poor horse with his ioad 


Toiled on beneath the burning sun, 
And traveled some three miles in one. 


And thus a century and a half 
They trod the footsteps of that calf. 


Vv. 


The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 
The road became a village street; 


And this, before men were aware, 
A city’s crowded thoroughfare. 


And soon the central street was this 
Of a renowned metropolis; 


And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 


VI. 


Each day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed this zigzag calf about 


And o’er his crooked journey went 
The traffic of a continent. 


A hundred thousand men were led 
By one calf near-three centuries dead. 
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They followed still his crooked way 
And lost one hundred years a day; 


For thus such reverence is lent 
To well-established precedent. 


Vil. 


A moral lesson this might teach 
Were I ordained and called to preach; 


For men are prone to go it blind 
Along the calf-paths of the mind, 


And work away from sun to sun 
To do what other men have done. 


They follow in the beaten track, 
And out and in, and forth and back, 


And still their devious course pursue, 
To keep the path that others do. 


They keep the path a sacred groove, 
Along which ail their lives they move; 


And how the wise old wood-gods laugh, 
Who saw the first primeval calf. 


Ah, many things this tale might teach— 
But I am not ordained to preach. 


Our poet is seldom more felicitous than when with charming 
humor he good-naturedly hits off the weaknesses and foibles 
of men and women. One of the finest examples of this kind 
is found in the following little poem, entitled “ A Modern 
Martyrdom ”: 


The Weverwend Awthur Murway Green, 
They say is verwy clevah; 

And Sister Wuth could hear him pweach, 
Fohevah and fohevah. 

And I went down to heah him pweach, 
With Wuth and my Annette, 

Upon the bwave, hewoic deaths 
The ancient mawtahs met: 
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And as he wepwesented them, 
In all their acts and feachaws, 

The ancient mawtahs, dontcherknow? 
Were doocid clevah cweachaws. 


But, aw deah me! They don’t compah 
In twue hewoic bwavewy, 

To a bwave hewo fwiend of mine, 
Young Montmowenci Averwy. 

He earned foah dollahs everwy week, 
And not another coppah; 

But this bwave soul wesolved to dwess 
Pwe-eminently pwoppah. 

So this was all the food each day, 
The bwave young cweachaw had,— 

One glass of milk, a cigawette, 
Foah cwackers, and some bwead. 


He lived on foahteen cents a day, 
And cherwished one gweat passion; 

The pwecious pwoject of his soul, 
Of being dwessed in fashion. 

But when he’d earned a suit entiah, 
To his supweme chagwin, 

Just then did shawt-tailed coats go out, 
And long-tailed coats come in; 

But naught could bweak his wigid will, 
And now, I pway you, note, 

That he gave up his glaws of milk 
And bought a long-tailed coat. 


But then the fashion changed once moah 
And bwought a gwievous plight; 

It changed from twousers that are loose 
To twousers that are tight. 

Then his foah cwackers he gave up, 
He just wenounced their use; 

And changed to twousers that are tight 
Fwom twousers that are loose. 

And then the narrow-toed style shoes 
To bwoad-toed changed instead; 

Then he pwocured a bwoad-toed paih, 
And gave up eating bwead. 


Just then the bwoad-bwimmed style of hat 
To narrow bwims gave way; 
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And so his twibulations gwew, 
Incweasing everwy day. 

But he pwocured a narwow bwim, 
Of verwy stylish set; 

But, bwave, bwave soul! he had to dwop 
His pwecious cigawette. 

But fnow, when his whole suit confohmed 
To fashion’s wegulation, 

For lack of cwackers, milk, and bwead, 
He perwished of stahvation. 


Thus in his owah of victory, 
He passed on to his west; 
I weally nevah saw a cawpse 
So fashionably dwessed. 
My teahs above his well-dwessed clay 
Fell like the spwingtime wains; 
My eyes had nevah wested on 
Such pwoppah dwessed wemains. 
The ancient mawtahs,—they were gwand 
And glowious in their day; 
But this bwave Montmowenci was 
As gweat and gwand as they. 


We close these extracts from the verse of our New England 
singer of the common life with a fine little gem, entitled “ The 
Word ”: 


The Word Divine vouchsafed by God to man 
Is uttered through the years of many an age; 
And there are lips touched with the prophet’s rage 
To-day, as there have been since time began: 
Not to a far-off patriarchal clan, 
To Idumean or Judean sage, 
Did God alone indite a sacred page 
In narrow lands, ’twixt Beersheba and Dan. 
God's voice is wandering now on every wind, 
And speaks its message to the tunéd ear; 
And here are holy groves and sacred streams; 
On every hill are sacred altars shrined; 
And prophets tell their message now and here; 
Young men see visions and old men dream dreams. 


Mr. Foss belongs to the twentieth-century choir of progress. 
He possesses a broad vision, a large soul, and a sweet spirit. 
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He is one of the rapidly increasing number of earnest men 
who quietly and unostentatiously consecrate their best gifts to 
the cause of progress and the elevation of mankind. 

B. O. FLower. 


Boston, Mass. 





ELECTRICITY AND LITERATURE. 


S it printing or book-making that is the “art preservative 
of arts?” Do type or covers play the part of amber in 
our modern existence, and save the life of the present for the 
study of future ages—much as living organisms of by-gone 
eons are embalmed in transparent exudations of the long- 
perished forests of the Baltic coasts? When any attempt is 
made to weigh or measure the enormous masses of printed 
paper daily and hourly going into rubbish heaps and junk 
shops because newspapers, and more leisurely made periodicals 
also, cannot even preserve themselves, it must be admitted by 
the most zealous champion of the press that periodicals seem 
merely the forests, destined to decay and obliteration; and the 
amber that holds fast the living thought of the day appears to 
be found in books alone. 

But if the preservative office of literature be narrowed to 
duly bound and fully developed books, and printing be limited 
to its more conservative and slow-moving forms, as a means of 
einbalming the life of any age or country, it must be expected 
that new forces and conditions will find their way only by slow 
degrees into the enduring records of the times. The vast mass 
of printed matter that sweeps along like a flood, day and night, 
must be looked upon as only a source of present power, imme- 
diate interest, transitory effects. It is passing on to the ocean 
of oblivion, changing and enriching the world through which 
it flows but leaving no part of its own tremendous bulk behind, 
unless altered wellnigh beyond recognition. 

So it happens that the stock phrases or circulating medium 
of literature are filled with evidence of the remarkable persis- 
tence of old forms derived from outgrown customs, instru- 
ments, and beliefs. The wars of the last few years have shown 
how obsolete the sword and the bayonet have become in actual 
fighting. The Boers have used rifles with not a bayonet to 
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every thousand. Even their officers have no swords. Not one 
American soldier was hurt in the brief struggle with Spain by 
either sword or bayonet. This change from the warfare of the 
eighteenth century is nothing new. In the Franco-German 
war of 1870-’71 only about 300 German soldiers were injured 
by sword thrusts or cuts. Nearly 100,000 were killed or 
wounded by bullets and other projectiles. That was thirty 
years ago; yet in literature the “sword,” now a mere ornament 
or badge of rank, still stands, in many instances, for all 
weapons and for war itself. With Chinese-like conservatism 
of ancient error we write of the “heart” as the seat of the emo- 
tions and the affections. “Sails” have an importance in books 
and in the current coin of literature which has long been lost 
in navigation and international commerce. A floating fort of 
steel, as devoid of canvas as a whale, is said to “sail” from port 
to port. Instances of this sort might be multiplied to almost 
any extent. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the place which electriciéy, 
in its varied manifestations, has won in literature is exceedingly 
small in comparison with the part it plays in the life of civilized 
nations. As yet we have little of it in books that are not too 
technical to be literature at all. The telegram arrives in the 
nick of timie, it is true, in certain novels, as well as in the melo- 
dramas that are apt to be more “mellow” than anything else. 
The newspapers tell how campaign orators “electrify” their 
audiences and dilate upon the “magnetic” presence of candi- 
dates; but it has been shown that the daily press is not liter- 
ature, if for no other reason than its inability to make enduring 
records of the times. Now and then a play that comes near 
the border of true literature may use the stock “ticker” and the 
electric light, and the extreme picturesqueness and charm of 
the searchlights on ships have won recognition in writings that 
may endure. One of Mr. Howells’s dainty heroes of 
some years ago was put in peril of swooning into 
his soup by the whirring of an electric fan in a 
hotel dining-room, and Kipling, born into the rising 
tide of a new age of electricity, has been showing 
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the world with what ease and power modern forces and 
conditions can be handled. His “dour Scots engineer’ speaks 
of the “purring dynamos” of an up-to-date steamship as freely 
as any captain of old ever sang of his sails and spars. In “The 
Deep-Sea Cables” this same young Anglo-Indian genius, with 
his contempt for all barriers between his pen and the outposts 
of modern progress, makes splendid verse of a very new form 
of that imperial development which is the pride and soul of his 
“Song of the English.” 

Only here and there, it is true, does any wonder of electric 
science flash out in literature, but in the light of such sugges- 
tions as Kipling has given the world oi the possibilities of the 
near future it is quite safe to predict the splendid enrichment, 
strengthening, and development of the materials used by arti- 
ficers in language. As yet the new wonder-working force is 
touched cautiously and with uncertain hands, but the next gen- 
eration will regard much that is still strange and bewildering 
to us as the men of this day think and speak of the railroad 
and the rifle. Since literature, however slow to adopt the new 
and the little known, must nevertheless follow the movement of 
civilization, if it is to be vital and enduring, it is certain that its 
pictures of life will soon glitter with the electric light of science 
grown into the subconsciousness of perfect understanding. 

In a widely different way the effect of electricity upon letters 
is sure to be very great. It will render the distribution and use 
of books and periodicals easy and general to a degree never yet 
known. Modern newspapers are virtually the creation of elec- 
tricity, and without it they could not exist in their present 
form. The more highly systems of instantaneous transmission 
of intelligence can be developed the more newspapers will 
flourish. They are not literature, and they never will be more 
than a means of spreading the love of reading and quickening 
intelligence; but in that manner their effect upon the demand 
for books and the opportunities enjoyed by authors will be 
very important. Only a superficial view of existing conditions 
leads to the common assertion that the habit of reading the 
ephemeral publications of the day has lessened the use of 
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books. The records of the book trade do not justify that con- 
clusion, and it would be fairer to say that the enormous growth 
of newspaper patronage has taken the place of old-time tavern 
gossip rather than supplanted literature. It has done away, to 
a great extent, with the circulation of news by letter, and it has 
made much “small talk” seem a waste of time to busy persons. 
They read instead of conversing. But it is more conducive to 
the use of books to read papers than to talk, matching the daily 
press against common gossip, and therefore the influence of 
electricity upon newspapers tends, in the long run and the large 
view, to promote the growth and prosperity of literature. 

Consider what electric science may do for the circulation 
of books and magazines from public or subscription libraries. 
Already, in an experimental way, we have seen single-rail 
electric roads built that seem to offer fair promise of a speed of 
two hundred miles an hour, perhaps for passengers and almost 
surely for small packages. Here is a hint of such improve- 
ments in the express and mail service of the country that no 
great stretch of the imagination is required to picture millions 
of families living outside of cities and towns enjoying the 
privilege of sending a request for a certain book to a library 
fifty miles away, using the telephone at three in the afternoon 
and receiving the volume wanted, by electric mail, so to speak, 
an hour later. Any such extension of city advantages in the 
dissemination of intelligence could not fail to quicken the 
mental life of the world. It would mean that many million 
fingers that now feel the pulse of the great arteries of civiliza- 
tion only faintly and seldom would become more and more 
sensible of its heart throbs. Such new knowledge implies the 
sowing of wider fields and the reaping of richer and greater 
harvests than have yet been garnered in the storehouses of 
wisdom, which are chiefly books. So electricity is very likely 
to prove one of the best handmaidens literature has ever 
known. 

In the more remote and vague day-dreaming of electric 


science there is a promise of wonder-working, in a wider and 
greater field, that would touch books and letters and all the 
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intellectual life of mankind in a most deep and subtle way. 
Conceive such perfection of the storage battery that the power 
of the winds could be made available, cheaply and effectively, 
through calms, and equalized in storms and gentle breezes. 
Or imagine the direct conversion of the ether waves that 
beat upon our planet into a form of electric energy that would 
permit its use to illuminate and heat the world and furnish 
power for all purposes. In either case the tide of population 
might be expected to flow into new channels. Then the parts 
of the world that are most beautiful, pleasant, and salubrious 
would have more potent attractions than some of the ugly and 
unhealthful places that now flourish because of their cheap 
coal. Let the tides of the sea or its waves be economically 
used to generate power, to be transmitted in the form of electric 
energy to all parts of the coast cities, and the ocean margins 
of the continents must feel a new impulse of life and growth. 
Then a larger part of mankind would dwell where international 
commerce is most active and the imagination is most stimu- 
lated by the presence of men of many lands and shipping 
laden with the treasures of remote parts of the world. Who 
shall estimate the effect upon literature of a change that might 
move even ten per cent. (or more than 40,000,000 in Europe 
and the United States) of the whole population into homes 
more open to wide and inspiring influences, such as foreign 
commerce, beauty of scenery, and purity of atmosphere? 

The charms of Nature alone do not avail as a source of 
literature. Neither does travel in distant lands. Sailors and 
mountaineers are not notable as makers of books. But man 
has not yet found conditions so favorable to the rapid growth 
and development of civilization, with literature as its finest 
expression, as those that would exist in clean and stately cities 
that were great modern seaports and centers of trade and 
industry, without being grimy with smoke or foul with fuel 
gases. Electricity promises to make London, Chicago, and 
Pittsburg smokeless and brilliant by day and night. For lit- 
erature, that means more leisure, more patrons, and more 
inspiration to joyous and charming creation. 
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One of the underrated conditions affecting human life and 
progress is climate. Another is the environment that concerns 
the eye and through it influences the mind. Greece boasts 
entire freedom from melancholia and suicide. That implies 
clear skies and a brilliant atmosphere as well as temperate 
national habits. Women notoriously live less than men in the 
open air and sunshine. They have less opportunity to feel the 
stimulus of a wide outlook, physical or mental. This difference 
between the sexes is not merely coincident with the tendency 
of feminine literature to the minor key. An American woman, 
well known in the world of books, has said that whenever 
Pegasus feels a side-saddle on his back he canters straight to 
the nearest graveyard. Let electric science give to mankind 
half of what it seems to promise in the way of light and bright- 
ness, freedom of movement, and immunity from ills now 
suffered by women in the dirt and smoke of coal fires and gas 
and lamps; let it make suburbs more equal to the centers of 
great cities in social, artistic, and educational opportunities, 
and surround rural life with conditions far more cheery and 
inspiring than they have ever been—and then, perhaps, even 
female poets wili look out upon a clean and radiant world 
through eyes no longer misty with the wistful tears of imperfect 
digestion and overstrung nerves. Then literature will be up- 
lifted and widened and made glorious by new light and hope, 
new knowledge, and new beauty and charm in this old world 
of ours. Then they who love letters can rejoice, wherever they 
live, in books as clean without as they are brilliant within. 
That will be the electric age of the world and the golden prime 
of literature. 

BENJAMIN Karr. 

Cleveland, O. 





TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


By B. O. FLower. 





POWER OF THE IDEAL OVER INDIVIDUAL AND 
NATIONAL LIFE. 


I. 


Individuals, nations, and civilizations are the children of 
their controlling ideals. The dominating aspiration or dream 
gauges their influence for weal or woe and determines their 
course, whether it be upward or downward. 

Such is the unity of life, such the mutual dependence of | 
the human atoms, that the philosophic student who is able to | 
determine the master influence or directing force in the life | 
of an individual or of a society is able broadly to forecast the 
future with almost scientific precision. 

He whose governing ideal is altruistic rather than egoistic, 
he to whom the eternal ethical or spiritual verities are of first 
importance, is nourishing the germ of permanent greatness. 
He is facing the morning, and, like the sun, is radiating life- 
giving light, warmth, and vitality upon all who come within 
the sphere of his influence; while on the other hand the life 
that is dominated by sensuous passions, desires, appetites, 
greed for gain, or anything that has for its first or primary aim 
a narrow self-interest, is day by day moving away from the 
light, away from enduring success, away from deep and abid- 
ing happiness, peace, and victory. The egoistic or selfish ideal 
ever acts as an insidious poison on the conscience—the higher 
self, or what the Stoics used to denominate the right reason 
of man. Its effect on the ethical nature is not unlike the subtle 
influence of a continued use of morphine over the human will. 
It dulls the moral perception ; it first dims and later obliterates 
those divine visions that move as Bethlehem’s star before the 
aspiring and truth-seeking soul of youth. 

Perhaps nothing in present-day existence is more disquieting 
to the thoughtful student of human progress than the ten- 
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dency on the part of many youths to dismiss their higher and 
truer ideals, or rather to exchange them for lower concepts, 
such as the acquiring of gold as the master object or aim in 
life. A short time ago a young man whose mind was once 
aflame with a passion for the cause of justice and fraternity 
said tome: “I have given up all that—at least for the present, 
for a man cannot do anything in this life without money; so I 
have made up my mind to become rich and am bending all my 
energies in that direction.” That youth represents a large 
number of our young men who have come under the baleful 
influence of the modern materialistic commercialism that is 
degrading the Church, the school, the press, and society. 

The popular cry that a man can do little without money, 
that he must be rich or able to command large sums if he is 
to amount to anything in life, is essentially false, as history and 
experience amply prove, if by the term “ success ” or “ amount- 
ing to anything” we mean that which furthers civilization, 
exalts, dignifies, and ennobles life, and contributes materially 
to the happiness and the well-being of humanity. The -men 
who have most effectively furthered enduring civilization 
through the development and the awakening of the moral, 
spiritual, intellectual, and artistic sides of life have as a rule 
wrought their great works without the aid of wealth or any 
great sums of money, and often they have struggled and died 
in poverty. 


Il. 


Humanity has been carried upward by men of high ideals. 
In some cases the divine vision that haunts youth has not left 
the prophet of progress, while with other individuals, at some 
moment in life, like Paul on the way to Damascus, they have 
been overpowered by the glory of the eternal truth. Always 
and at all times progress has waited upon the footsteps of 
those who have been overmastered by that light which never 
shone on land or sea, but which fills with radiance the holiest 
of holies in the human soul. This fact will become perfectly 
evident if we call the roll of the apostles of progress and endur- 
ing civilization throughout the ages. 

Savonarola was a poor, obscure priest when he entered Flor- 
ence. He found Lorenzo di Medici at the height of his power. 
In the city abject want and indescribable misery existed by the 
side of great wealth and wicked extravagance. Among the 
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rich and the ruling class, from the prince down, he found 
cynical contempt for morality and heartless indifference for 
the unfortunate ones, while luxury and unutterable immorality 
sickened his soul. Had he been a weak man he might have 
accepted conditions as he found them and have imitated the 
sleek clergy who basked in the favor of Lorenzo; but Savona- 
rola had caught a glimpse of the august form of Justice. His 
ideal was lofty, his mission sacred. He did not say, “ A man 
can do nothing without money.” Indeed, nothing was further 
from his mind as he beheld on every side men with great for- 
tunes degrading others and surrendering themselves the bond- 
servants of ignoble passions and desires. The simple-hearted 
and austere priest, aflame with high and holy thoughts, ap- 
pealed to the conscience of Florence with that power and 
conviction which are only found among those who unselfishly 
dedicate their lives to a holy cause. For a time he battled 
almost alone, for the most secular of all the popes, Alexander 
VI., was then at the head of the Church and was in strong 
sympathy with the rich and the powerful; while the Florentine 
clergy, which for long years had been given over to prophesy- 
ing smooth things, became alarmed and indignant at the 
austere message of the righteous man. And yet Savonarola 
overthrew the di Medici despotism and established a republic 
that guaranteed to the citizens a larger degree of justice than 
they had known for generations—a republic that required the 
overwhelming force of foreign power to overthrow it. And, 
beyond and above all, his life and teachings stirred and moved 
the nobler and more deeply religious natures throughout west- 
ern Europe. The once poor and obscure priest became in a 
teal way the precursor of the great Protestant Reformation, 
and, though at length his enemies within Church and State 
were able cruelly to destroy his body, the martyr’s death, like 
the splendid life and noble message that had preceded it, ap- 
pealed to the divine in the hearts of thousands, making Savona- 
rola one of the great positive moral forces of his age who 
called the Church and the world to come up higher. This 
poor priest is a fair type of the great religious prophets who 
from time to time have awakened the sleeping conscience of 
millions and have infused into society a moral and religious 
enthusiasm regenerating and uplifting in its influence. 

The spectacle of the exiled Mazzini pawning his clothes to 
save himself from starvation was more pathetic than inspiring ; 
yet that seemingly forsaken apostle of freedom had so per- 
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sistently and effectively championed the cause of republican 
government that he, more than perhaps any other man of his 
time, was dreaded by the despots of western Europe, while 
his life and words are to-day wielding a far greater influence 
for good than the lives and deeds of all the princes of the 
Italy of his time. Mazzini lives in the love of every noble- 
hearted man and woman who is en rapport with social and 
economic progress. 

John Bright, turning from a prosperous business career to 
espouse a despised cause, and dedicating his life to what he 
believed to be right, is another illustration in point. 

Passing from the field of social, political, and economic prog- 
ress into the domain of philanthropy, we pause before the name 
of Philippe Pinel. This distinguished young physician en- 
tered Paris in 1778. He was but thirty-three years of age at 
that time, but he had received the best medical education that 
the colleges of the age afforded, and in spite of his comparative 
youth his abilities were recognized by the leading authorities 
in his profession. Pinel, however, was not satisfied to move 
along conventional grooves and repeat the errors of centuries. 
He was a man of human feeling—an idealist in the truest sense 
of the term. Red blood flowed through his veins, and love 
burned brightly on the altar of his heart. He had come under 
the wonderful wave of altruistic and humanistic thought that 
swept over France after the birth of our own Republic and 
that seemed to weave a mystic spell over the heart and brain 
of the best thinkers of the nation. High dreams haunted the 
minds of philosophers, economists, statesmen, philanthropists, 
and the broadest representatives of religion. Lofty visions 
floated before the awakened imagination. The spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence and the ideal of the Golden Rule 
had enthralled thousands of scholarly Frenchmen, and among 
the foremost of this number was Philippe Pinel. He was not 
content with making an illustrious name for himself in the 
medical profession. He aspired to help the unfortunate, and 
in looking over the field to find where he might be most useful 
his attention was attracted to the stupendous work waiting to 
be wrought for the insane, at that time the most cruelly treated 
and shamefully outraged class of unfortunates in Christian 
Europe. Indeed, one of the darkest pages in the history of our 
civilization is that which deals with the treatment of those 
bereft of reason. 

The Greeks and other pagan nations were wont to show 
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great tenderness and consideration to their insane ; for the con- 
versations that the unfortunates persisted in carrying on with 
invisible personages—most frequently their parents and ances- 
tors, though at times the heroes of the nation—led men to 
believe that the insane were especially beloved of the gods, who 
vouchsafed to them vision and hearing—aye, and communion 
with the invisibles. 

But the Christian Church held a view diametrically opposed 
to this. The insane, according to the Christian world, was 
possessed by devils; and inasmuch as Deity was supposed to 
reserve chains, darkness, and torture for Satan and his angels, 
the Church, and later the physicians of Christendom, insisted 
on treating the insane much as it was believed that God pro- 
posed to treat the devil in the nether world. The poor creatures 
were chained hard and fast in dismal cells, which were strewn 
with straw and oftentimes filthy beyond description, and here, 
in darkness, loneliness, cold, and hunger they dragged away 
their awful lives, save when they were submitted to diabolical 
torture, such as the famous “ surprise” system of treatment, 
long in vogue, which was calculated to excite nameless horror 
in the poor unbalanced mind. 

Pinel was too much under the high ideals of the new time 
to incline toward the horrible superstition that prevailed 
throughout the religious and medical worlds. His fine nature 
cried out against the outrages being perpetrated upon the help- 
less insane; and the great political revolutions of the time 
favored his humane and revolutionary method of treatment. 
He had acquired a high position as an authority in mental 
diseases, and in 1793 received the appointment as chief medical 
director at Bicétre. Yet even at this time, after years of 
agitation, the great savants of France coldly received his im- 
passioned plea for a radical change in the treatment of maniacs, 
and so deep-rooted was the popular prejudice that the noble 
doctor was mobbed by the populace of Paris. Nothing daunted, 
he pursued the line marked out, and at length received permis- 
sion to liberate patients. Very suggestive and pathetic was 
one of his first experiences. His attention was drawn to an 
English captain who had been chained in his cell for forty 
years. The man was considered one of the most dangerous 
inmates of the hospital. Approaching the pitiable victim of 
an unhappy fate, Pinel said, “ Captain, if you will promise 
me to behave well and injure no one, I will order your chains 
taken off and permit you to walk in the court.” Naturally 
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enough the poor man thought the doctor was making sport of 
him, but Pinel assured him that, while he had ample help who 
would compel him to do right, he would give him the freedom 
of the court if he would promise not to abuse his trust. The 
promise was quickly given, and the overjoyed victim found 
himself free for the first time in forty years. It required some 
time, however, before he could rise and regain the use of his 
limbs; but at length he hobbled up the stairs into the court, 
where he beheld the blue sky. “Oh, how beautiful!” he 
exclaimed, and long his gaze was riveted on the ether. Then 
for hours he slowly moved about the court, manifesting by 
numerous signs the delight he could frame no words ade- 
quately to express. He showed no signs of irritability, and 
as night approached he voluntarily descended to his cell, where 
another pleasant surprise awaited him, for, instead of his ill- 
smelling bed of straw on the floor, he found his apartments 
cleansed and a comfortable bed provided. He soon fell into a 
profound and tranquil sleep. A few days later Pinel had the 
manacles stricken from more than fifty patients, who were 
also given the freedom of the court; and then a touching and 
remarkable thing happened. The old English captain, who 
for years had been regarded as the most violent and dangerous 
inmate, proved the most valuable aid to Pinel by going from 
one to another of his fellow-unfortunates and urging them to 
conduct themselves quietly and well that they might gain more 
and more freedom. Doctors and the public alike were amazed, 
first at the daring of the humane physician, and later at the 
marvelous success attending the introduction of love and 
humanity in the stead of barbarity and folly prompted by 
bigotry and superstition; and, though for a time he was sav- 
agely assailed by the upholders of ancient and inhuman ideals, 
his success was so decisive that he was appointed to the 
Salpetrie and given important chairs in the Paris school of 
medicine; while—of still more moment—his victory inaugu- 
rated a great reformative revolution in the treatment of the 
insane throughout western Europe: a humane revolution that 
has steadily increased from that day; and no man can measure 
the service to civilization rendered by this light-bearer of the 
eighteenth century. 

In America Dorothy Dix, haunted by a sublime dream and 
oblivious to all thought of self, wrought a work very similar 
to that inaugurated and carried forward by Pinel in Europe. 

Horace Mann in the educational world is another typical 
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servant of the higher ideals who materially broadened, enriched, 
and elevated the common life. Perhaps no American of the 
nineteenth century did more to foster a wider diffusion of 
knowledge, and especially to further and build up our magni- 
ficent public-school system, than did this remarkable man. He 
was a poor New England lad who for years battled against 
almost insurmountable obstacles to gain an education. Few 
books were within his reach, and he was compelled to work 
so long and laboriously each day that the only time he was 
able to study was during hours that should have been given 
to sleep. It was not until he was twenty years of age that he 
was able to devote much time to systematic study, but in a few 
months he had prepared himself to enter Brown University, 
Providence, R. I., from which institution he graduated with 
the highest honors in 1819. He determined to follow law as 
a profession, and after four years’ study was admitted to the 
bar. On entering his profession he made the determination to 
accept no case that he could not conscientiously defend and to 
advocate no cause that he deemed to be unjust or prejudicial 
to the best interests of society. This determination was strictly 
adhered to during his whole professional career, which was 
phenomenally successful. In 1827 he entered the Massachusetts 
legislature, and for many years he was one of the master 
spirits of that body, ever seeking to further the cause of popular 
education and other measures looking toward the elevation and 
development of the people. For eleven years he served with 
untiring fidelity as secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, and through his indefatigable labor the whole 
public-school system of the State was immensely improved— 
almost, indeed, made over; while by masterly lectures and 
strong and convincing papers he greatly stimulated and fostered 
the cause of education throughout America, rousing a public 
interest and enthusiasm in popular education that have since 
lived in the thought of the nation. He succeeded John Quincy 
Adams in Congress, serving two terms, and was later elected 
Governor of Massachusetts. The latter honor, however, he 
declined, in order that he might give his whole time to the 
building up of the Antioch College, in the State of Ohio. Here 
he enthusiastically labored for seven years, attempting to carry 
forward far more work than his health would permit. He died 
with his armor on, at the comparatively early age of fifty-three, 
having, however, achieved for civilization a greater service 
than thousands of his fellow-men who courted and received 
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the ephemeral applause of the multitude, but who left no be- 
neficent and enduring work behind them. 

These names are typical of the galaxy of the truly great of 
the ages—the light-bearers of the human race who in religious, 
political, economic, humanistic, philosophic, and educational 
spheres of activity have carried civilization forward. These 
immortal servants of humanity and apostles of progress have 
in every instance been overmastered by unselfish or altruistic 
ideals. They were willing to consecrate, and if need be to lose, 
their own little tives that other men and unborn ages might 
enjoy a happier, nobler, and more abundant life. They are 
the truly successful ones of earth. They blessed their own 
time and have brightened and gladdened the pathway for all 
future generations. 


Il. 


Not one of the truly great ones whose lives like splendid 
stars stud the historic past and light up the ages with unwaning 
glory dreamed for a moment that nothing could be done without 
money, or that wealth was essential to success. They were loyal 
to the divine voice implanted within the soul of man; they 
followed the promptings of their higher selves; they were 
faithful to the ideal of truth, justice, and love; their lives illus- 
trate the profound meaning of Jesus’ teachings—that he who 
would gain life must lose it; that he who would be greatest 
must be the servant of the least. 

It. is the ideal—the overmastering and guiding ideal—that 
exalts or debases a man, a nation, or a civilization. Never 
before in the history of our Republic has it been so imperative 
that this solemn truth should be impressed upon the conscience 
of men and women as to-day. The money-god idea is fascinat- 
ing and anesthetizing the minds of youth and age alike, and, as 
is ever the case when the egoistic ideal overshadows the 
altruistic, there is a gradual debasing or lowering of the 
standard of life in government, in Church, and in society. It 
would be difficult to overestimate the peril that confronts the 
United States through this ascendency of the worship of gold 
over the ideal of right. Perhaps nowhere is the danger more 
evident than in public life, from the judiciary down through all 
the ramifications of government. Yet the evil is by no means 
confined to politics. Indeed, the alarming manifestation of the 
power of wealth that appears from time to time in the action of 
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public men and bodies indicates all too plainly the prevalence 
of the materialistic ideal in the conscience of the common life. 
This solemn fact is beginning to be appreciated by the more 
clear-seeing of our leading thinkers. No truer or braver char- 
acterization of the nation’s danger, through the supplanting of 
the high ideals that governed the founders of the Republic and 
have been the guiding influence of all the noblest lives of the 
ages, by short-sighted materialistic conceptions of life and 
success, has been uttered than that recently spoken by Bishop 
Henry C. Potter in the following lines: 

“Divorce, crime, corruption in all our cities, have one root— 
the lust of money. The one eager, dominant hunger that 
salutes us from one end to the other of our broad land is the 
passion, the hunger, the greed for gain. Go where you may, 
talk with whom you will—with clergymen estimating the 
promise of fields for spiritual labor, with women rating the 
claims of women upon their social recognition, with the heads 
of great universities paralyzed with fright lest the indiscre- 
tions of some plain-spoken professor who tells his age the truth 
in an hour when it sorely needs to hear it shall cut down the 
revenues of the college—it is no matter; the commercial ques- 
tion is at the bottom of it and decides usually all the others.” 

This timely utterance is as true as it is disquieting. It should 
fall on the ears of American parents, teachers, and thought- 
molders as the ominous tones of an alarm-bell at midnight. It 
should arouse every young man to a high resolve and a fixed 
determination that, regardless of what others may or may not 
do, he or she will follow the true ideal of progress and right 
and will consecrate every remaining hour to the service of 
civilization and the upliftment and enrichment of human life. 


* * * 


THE IMPERATIVE NEED OF THE REFERENDUM 
EMPHASIZED BY RECENT ATTEMPTED 
LEGISLATION. 


I. WHY THE SUCCESSFUL SWISS INNOVATIONS ARE URGENTLY 
DEMANDED. 


No questions before the American people are more entitled 
to a paramount place than those relating to the establishment 
of the initiative, the referendum, and the imperative mandate; 
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not only because their general introduction would do more than 
any other single political reform firmly to establish a truly 
democratic or republican form of government adapted to 
present-day conditions, but that they are, in our judgment, the 
only peaceable measures that, while fundamental in character, 
can be made winning issues in the near future. They have 
been amply tested and have proved thoroughly practical and__ 
effective. They are the most sweeping measures immediately 
obtainable for the destruction of corrupt ring rule and corpor- 
ate domination—the supreme perils of our time. They are in 
perfect alignment with the tradition, spirit, and peculiar char- 
acter of free government as opposed to all forms of despotic 
or autocratic rule, and they would do more than aught else to 
deliver the American people from the effect of the deadly opiate 
being administered by a corporation-controlled press and cor- 
rupt boss and ring influences. o~ 

The political boss, the partizan machine, and the powerful 
monopolies and trusts are a unit in opposition to these 
measures, because they know full well that they would do more 
than anything else to check the onward march of corruption 
and despotism, and that they would go far toward restoring the 
Republic to its rightful position as a leader in the procession of 
progress, giving to the world again a free government—of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 


II. WITH THE REFERENDUM IN FORCE THE CITIES OF 
PENNSYLVANIA WOULD HAVE ESCAPED BEING 
PLUNDERED AND DISHONORED. 


Under these sane, practical, and progressive republican 
measures, such shameful political debauchery as that recently 
witnessed in the ill-famed legislature of Pennsylvania and in 
the municipal government of Philadelphia would be impossible. 
No thoughtful man imagines for a moment that the infamous 
legislation enacted relative to street-car franchises by the 
Pennsylvania legislators would have been ratified by the elector- 
ate of that State, nor would it have been possible for a- band of 
politico-commercial brigands to have plundered the city of 
Philadelphia had the voters of that great municipality been 
allowed to pass on the question involving untold millions of 
dollars to the taxpayers. The referendum would have pre- 
vented the disgraceful statute from ever passing ; for, no matter 
how corrupt or venal the legislators of the commonwealth 
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might have been, had they known that the measure would have 
been submitted to the people before it became a law a large 
majority of them would have shrunk from committing political 
hari-kari, for they would have known full well that the agita- 
tion preceding a referendum vote would have blasted and 
destroyed forever their political future. But, admitting for the 
sake of argument that by some chance such a measure passed 
a legislature, it would be promptly negatived by the popular 
vote; for corrupt corporations may control a legislature, they 
may elect a governor, and they may by devious means influence 
a public press, but they have not the money or the power at 
their command to control the electorate while the rostrum is 
free to public speakers. 


Ill, A TYPICAL VICTORY UNDER THE REFERENDUM. 


A striking illustration of this character was seen in the case 
of the bill permitting the street-railway monopoly to relay the 
tracks on Tremont and Boylston streets in Boston. It was 
during the last term of Governor Wolcott’s administration that 
the measure was presented to the Massachusetts legislature. 
The daily press of Boston, with one or two honorable excep- 
tions, promptly fell in with the views of the greedy and over- 
rich corporation in whose interest the bill was pushed forward ; 
and the legislature of Massachusetts, which for subserviency 
to certain great corporations is worthy to stand bonneted in the 
presence of the Keystone lawmakers, was soon found to be 
overwhelmingly in favor of the street-railway corporation. 
Governor Wolcott, however—a brave man who was about to 
retire from the seat he had honorably filled—created consterna- 
tion among the minions of the railway monopoly by declaring 
that the people of Boston had a right to vote on a question that 
so intimately affected the well-being of the city, and that unless 
the referendum were attached to the bill he would veto it. No 
pressure or pleading from the attorneys and friends of the cor- 
poration was able to move the Governor; consequently, the 
referendum was attached to the bill before it was sent for his 
signature. The street-railway company, however, felt com- 
paratively secure, inasmuch as they had the press overwhelm- 
ingly on their side, and through its columns a vigorous cam- 
paign was carried on with a view to convincing the electorate 
of the feasibility of presenting the enormously rich corporation 
with a franchise worth millions of dollars. No stone was left 
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unturned in order to make sure the victory; but at the same 
time a little band of patriotic citizens began an agitation in the 
interest of public honesty and municipal welfare. They were 
greatly handicapped on account of the attitude of the leading 
opinion-forming journals and the great wealth and influence 
which the railway company had at their command. All the 
clever shibboleths, pleas, and arguments that skilful attorneys 
could devise were employed in the interests of the corporation. 
The opposition, however, adopted the Socratic method in its 
attempt to reach the people. Postal cards and circulars con- 
taining questions and answers that punctured the sophistical 
bubbles of the special pleaders were scattered broadcast over 
the city, and on the eve of the election Boston was literally 
sown with an able and important Socratic circular containing 
over forty questions and answers that completely covered the 
point at issue, revealing at once the iniquity of the proposed 
measure and the falsity of the pleas that were being advanced 
in its interests. The railway company, however, had little fear 
as to their success. They believed that the systematic campaign 
that had been carried on for months in their interest had 
rendered their cause safe, and one of the leading city papers on 
the morning of the election predicted an enormous majority for 
the private monopoly. The voters, however, had been informed 
in regard to the true status of the case, and they were not slow 
in acting in the interests of the community, as was seen when 
the ballots were counted, which showed that 51,585 voters 
opposed the relaying of the tracks, while only 26,254 favored 
the railway corporation. Thus almost two to one voted 
against the action of the subservient legislature, the press, and 
the corporation. 


IV. RECENT OPPOSITION OF THE BOSTON STREET-RAILWAY 
CORPORATION TO THE REFERENDUM. 


Last winter another conflict occurred in the legislature 
between the friends of municipal ownership of natural monopo- 
lies and the street-railway corporation. When it is remembered 
that more than one million dollars in dividends were earned 
last year and paid as a result of private ownership of street- 
railway franchises in Boston, it will be easy to imagine that 
the rich corporation was determined to leave no stone unturned 
in further relieving the municipality of the enormous revenue 
that should belong to the city. As heretofore, the majority of 
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the daily papers—especially the Republican press—were 
clamorous for a favorable consideration of the corporation’s 
bill. No one could read these papers without being impressed 
with the fact that in the eyes of the majority of the daily press 
of Boston the good of the city and the interests of the citizens 
were of small account compared with the interests of the 
private monopoly, which through the special privilege enjoyed 
is taking from the city more than one million dollars every 
year that should be applied to improving the street-car service, 
reducing fares, and the reduction of taxes. The legislature 
also seemed desirous of outstripping the most complacent of 
its predecessors in subserviency to corporate greed. The 
friends of the city’s interests were in a hopeless minority, and 
all propositions to allow the citizens of Boston to pass on 
whether the city or the corporation should build the new sub- 
way was bitterly opposed by the corporation and its numerous 
allies in the legislature. The company’s bill, though apparently 
liberal, was in fact, as might be expected, excellent for the cor- 
poration and thoroughly bad for the city—so bad, indeed, that 
the company was willing to risk the defeat of the measure in 
the legislature rather than allow the referendum clause to be 
attached to the bill. Before the passage of the bill the 
Governor signified his desire that the referendum should be 
attached, and unless his wish in this respect were regarded the 
bill would certainly be vetoed. This called forth the most 
savage criticisms on the part of several Boston papers, especially 
from those belonging to the Governor’s own party, and there 
was much talk about passing the measure over the proposed 
veto. Governor Crane, however, refused to recede from his 
position, and after the bill was passed he promptly returned 
his refusal to sign the same, with a veto message that so un- 
mercifully riddled the bill that a large number of the legislators 
who had voted for it became alarmed and attempted to get to 
cover by promptly voting to sustain the Governor. Hence, for 
a year at least, the corporation was baffled. The desperate 
manner in which the corporation fought all attempts to allow 
the people to pass on the immensely important measure showed 
how clearly the monopoly appreciated the fact that even with 
the favorable action of the legislature and the support of the 
majority of the press, their unjust, unrepublican, and extortion- 
ate demands could not’be safely intrusted to the electorate ; and 
their action in this respect, as well as the previous vote of the 
people on the Tremont street tracks, illustrates the vital im- 
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portance of the general introduction of the referendum into 
our political system for the conservation of free institutions and 
for the protection of the people against predatory bands under 
present social and economic conditions. 

Agitate for the referendum. 


UNION OF SOCIALISTIC FORCES. 


The Unity Conference of Socialists recently held in Indian- 
apolis did far more than was generally expected toward unify- 
ing the warring factions among those who believe in Socialism 
and Socialistic measures. It also brought into one compact 
organization groups that have been struggling for practically 
the same general object under different organizations. The 
discussions, thougn vigorous and earnest, were free from the 
bitterness that has too frequently marked the opposing factions, 
and in the end the Social Democratic party whose headquarters 
had been at Springfield, Mass., the Social Democratic party 


with headquarters at Chicago, the Socialist party of the State 
of Texas, and the Socialist party of the States of Kentucky, 
Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, were consolidated into one har- 


monious body, under the new name of “Socialist party,” with 
national headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 

The principal immediate demands of the party will we 
believe meet with the favor of a large and constantly increasing 
number of the most thoughtful American voters who have 
never before affiliated with the Socialistic movement. These 
demands may be briefly summarized as follows: Govern- 
mental ownership of railways, telegraphs, and industries now 
controlled by trusts ; reduction in the hours of labor ; education 
of the young by the government at the public expense; public 
works for the unemployed; the initiative and referendum, and 
State or national insurance for workingmen. The prevalent 
employment of injunctions in labor disputes was vigorously de- 
nounced. Professor George D. Herron was chairman of the 
convention. 

If the capitalistic or reactionary element of the Democratic 
party continues to gain ascendency, as now seems probable, in 
that organization, and is thus able to carry out the wishes of 
certain Wall street manipulators who are determined to bring 
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the Democratic party back to where it was during the time of 
the Cleveland-Carlisle-Morgan bond scandal, and thus make it 
the Tweedle-dum to the Republican party’s Tweedle-dee, mil- 
lions of voters who have during recent years become more and 
more aroused to the importance of positive and fundamental 
political reforms will be driven into the Socialist party; and in 
this event Social Democracy will become an overmastering issue 
in the United States at an early date. 
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TWO VOLUMES OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


NOW-A-DAY POEMS. By Philander Chase Johnson. Illustrated. 
128 pp. Price, $1.25. Washington: The Neale Company. 


LOVE-IN-A-MIST. Poems by Post Wheeler. Cloth, 216 pp. New 
York: The Camelot Company. 


1 


In “Now-a-Day Poems” and “Love-in-a-Mist” we have two volumes 
of fugitive rhyme originally written for the columns of the daily and 
weekly press. Each work carries the dominant note of present-day news- 
paper verse—a note of profound sadness, which speaks of unsatisfied 
desires and unfulfilled ideals, of lives that are moving in grooves that 
fetter the free, soaring imagination and that bear in an irksome way 
upon the larger hopes and nobler aspirations of being, rendering im- 
possible the full and complete expression of the soul and changing what 
might be inspiring songs of triumph, freedom, and progress into sad, 
melancholy, and sometimes cynical musings, reveries, or dirges. 

The predominance of the minor key in the more thoughtful and 
worthy newspaper verse, and also in the editorial utterances of many of 
our finest and most idealistic writers, is as suggestive as it is sad. The 
true poet, like the artist, sculptor, and musician, instinctively yearns to 
express that which is highest and best in his nature; and he must be 
perfectly free and unhampered, else we find the Hamlet type of charac- 
ter, which consciously or unconsciously expresses itself in all the 
author’s work, and which shadows forth the deep melancholy 
of a life unsuited to the groove in which it is expected to 
move and which speaks in unmistakable tones of doubt, sad- 
ness, pessimism, and sometimes cynicism, of the chained spirit. 
True, in every age there are always a few men of great genius 
and will-power who aspire, “break bounds,” and through persecution, 
poverty, and adversity rise to the serene heights from which their work 
shines down upon the world as the light of undying stars. Such a man 
was Richard Wagner, who endured poverty and exile and bore the 
scoffs, ridicule, and taunting of the world for many years, electing to 
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pass a quarter of a century in the shadow rather than conform to the 
low ideals of materialistic commercialism and superficial and soulless 
conventionalism. Such a one was Victor Hugo, who chose nineteen 
years of exile rather than crook the knee to arbitrary power and become 
false even in appearance to the ideal of liberty and freedom in govern- 
ment. And such a one also was William Morris, who chose to sacrifice 
popularity and the applause of the dilettante, the probability of receiving 
the laureate’s chaplet, and the wealth and ease that conservatism de- 
lights to bestow upon the slaves of her slothful desire, that he might 
cease to be “the idle singer of an empty day” and become a living voice 
of God—an apostle of progress, whose songs, writings, addresses, and 
life should contribute in an important degree toward breaking the bonds 
that custom, prejudice, arbitrary power, personal ambition, brutal 
selfishness, and soul-deadening materialism have subtly woven around 
millions of lives. But these great heroes of civilization, who break the 
shackles that bind them, are as Blanc, Washington, Hood, Tacoma, St. 
Elias, and other lofty peaks whose glittering summits rise as mighty 
sentinels among the mountains of earth. 

The vast majority, however, among the finer and more sensitive of 
our poets and writers sooner or later fall into the iron grooves that seem 
to hedge them in, and with daily wearing friction live through fleeting 
years uttering songs or writing leaders that suggest the plaintive notes 
of the caged bird with wings ever wounded by fruitless beating against 
the iron bars. 

The prevalence of sordid and low commercial ideals in modern life 
accounts in a large degree for the note of sadness and almost despair 
that is frequently heard in present-day verse and story. And perhaps 
nowhere in the literary world is the repressing influence of convention- 
alism and commercialism so pronounced as in the daily press; for here 
in many ways the power of capitalism dominates. Either stockholders 
are interested in great corporations that are plundering the people and 
preventing society from enjoying its own; or advertisers threaten to 
withdraw necessary patronage; or owners place profit and personal am- 
bition above the higher ideals of life; or the lash of party, boss, or ma- 
chine is brought to bear upon those who would be true to humanity and 
to progress: so that the press to-day is no longer the herald of civiliza- 
tion’s advance, whose trumpet voice is a powerful inspiration to those 
who seek to realize the highest and holiest ideals. Now, the failure of 
the press to express the nobler aspirations of the age compels the poets 
and idealists on its staff to conform to policy, expediency, and the com- 
mercial ideals that govern the journal; and this changes the hymn of 
progress, the “chant democratic,” the chorus of justice and freedom, 
that would leap from the unhampered brain into plaintive songs and 
rhymes in which even efforts at humor and mirth appear strained, when, 
indeed, they do not take on a distinctly somber aspect. 

In Mr. Johnson’s “Now-a-Day Poems” we have a compilation of 
verse that has proved very popular and is in some respects superior to 
many of the frequently copied current waifs. The author is often very 
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happy in his dialect verse, weaving much homely truth into easy rhyme; 
but I think his best work is to be found in the division of the book that 
deals with Now-a-Day Moods and Sentiments. Here, for example, are 
three poems in which the reminiscent and idealistic musings of the poet 
are so well expressed that they will serve to give the reader a fair idea 
of the volume: 


ONCE IN A WHILE. 


Once in a while, like the sun that streams 

Through the breaking clouds on a day of showers, 
The light of happiness gaily gleams 

On this wistful wearisome world of ours. 
And the sands of the hour-glass turn to gold, 
And the melodies faint and far unfold, 
And they lightly clink and our thoughts beguile 
With mystical music—once in a while. 


Once in a while, through the battling crowd, 
The face of an honest friend will pass 
Or a voice will silence the tumult loud— 
The tender voice of a loving lass. 
But the throng grows fierce and the din grows high 
As hope and hatred renew the cry, 
And a frown effaces the careless smile 
That comes to cheer us—once in a while. 


Once in a while comes the day that’s “best,” 

After days of waiting through “worse” and “bad ;” 
The day that is radiant and sweet with rest, 

The day that we long for when life is sad. 
How well ’twould be if the tide of years 
Could be, somehow, turned from the flood of tears; 
If the hours of darkness and doubt were drained 
And only the “Once-in-a-while’s” remained ! 


THE LILACS. 


The sun hotly blazed on the long, dusty street 
That leads to the hurrying mart, 

And the wearisome spell of the languorous heat 
Seemed to penetrate e’en to the heart. 

And yet, like a memory, distant and dim, 
There came through the foliage dense 

A perfume—it banished the frowning so grim— 
Of lilacs from over the fence. 


The wayfarer paused, and there came to his mind 
The old-fashioned place of his birth; 

Illumed by a face that was gentle and kind, 
The gentlest and kindest on earth; 

The big, rambling garden, the nook where a boy 
Dreamed of a future immense: A . 

Where the sunbeams would linger in laziest joy, 
And the lilacs hung over the fence. 


Again to the journey, again to the strife, 
And yet, ’mid the toil of the day, 
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A faint, subtle odor, with memories rife, 
Full oft through the air seemed to stray. 

The smile had a meaning which no one could learn, 
That lightened his features so tense, 

As the perfume, in fancy, would sweetly return 
Of lilacs from over the fence. 


EXPECTANCY. 


Some day, some day twill all come right; 
The tangled skeins will all unwind 
And we will grasp the colors bright 
And leave the somber threads behind. 
The sun is low and rest is sweet, 
Yet fears draw round us when it sets; 
And sorrow comes with winged feet 
And joy but heralds new regrets. 


E’en while we taste, sweet draughts will turn 
To bitterness that hurts us sore; 
We learn to love and, loving, learn 
To feel the loved one’s loss the more. 
And yet, when “reason’s” light grows pale, 
There shines through darkness still a ray 
Of faith untaught which cannot fail, 
And leads us onward to some day. 


There are flashes of poetic expression in this volume that hint at 
what the present-day newspaper poet might do for progress had he suffi- 
cient courage to express the more vital thought that comes to him and 
the opportunity which the Corn Law agitation and Chartism afforded 
Dr. Charles Mackay, Gerald Massey, and Thomas Hood during the first 
ten years of Queen Victoria’s reign. This thought is suggested by the 
following poem, which seems to me by far the best thing in the book: 


THE GOD OF PROGRESS. 


“Behold the God of Progress!” 
The trumpet of conquest brays, 
And the banners shine o’er the battle line, 
And the wondering nations gaze. 
“Behold the god who triumphs” 
In tumult and smoke and flame! 
The god up-raised to be feared and praised 
And called by a sacred name. 


His creed is the creed of liars, 
And wherever he sets a shrine, 

The helpless kneel ’neath a yoke of steel, 
While his ministers jest and dine; 

Their vestments of tyrant purple 
Are washed with the tears of need; 

They spurn the poor from the temple door 
And cringe at the call of Greed. _ 

Look on the scenes of sorrow! 

The fires of conquest show 
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The Afric slave, the red man’s grave, 
And our own good sons laid low; 

The Orient’s yellow giant 
Lies drugged at the gates of Doom 

Where souls were paid in the course of trade 
As the price of a poppy bloom. 


The simple faith of the savage 
Is changed to a poisoned hate; 

The wise and strong with a silken thong 
Lie bound in the halls of State; 

The truths which our fathers gave us 
Are mouthed till we yield and trust; 

They are warped anew till they seem to do 
The bidding of shame and lust. 


Who is this “God of Progress” 
Who maddens the babbling throne, 
And slakes his pride in a crimson tide 
While we bellow a battle song; 
Whose hymns are the cries of children— 
Of children who seek the dead; 
Whose voice is the roar from the cannon’s bore 
And whose heart is a heart of lead? 


Like the faith of the tribes who journeyed 
To freedom, from Egypt’s king, 

Our faith is slight and we shun the light 
And we worship a Gilded Thing: 

A thing to be smote and shattered 
While the knaves and the fools atone 

And forget their arts and incline their hearts 
To the words that were writ in stone. 


How long, O God of “Progress,” 
Will you mask in a pleasant phrase 
And bid men seek to destroy the weak 
And to surfeit the proud with praise! 
How long shall we grope and wander, 
And gibber and dance and laugh, 
And forget the Law as we bend in awe 
To our idol—the Golden Calf! 


The present, with the ascendency in government and society of the 
spirit of greed and self-seeking, is unfavorable to the true poet; and so 
long as the spirit of commercialism shall hypnotize the public con- 
science, making people follow sound rather than sense and enslaving 
them by fallacious or meaningless slogans, like “Four more years of a 
full dinner-pail,” we can expect little poetry of true progress, and our 
newspaper verse-makers will continue to give us, in lieu of clarion notes 
that would startle and enthuse the soul, such songs as the following: 


THE DAY. 


A few brief hours of waking; that is all. 
A few brief hours, and then the shadows fall 

And quell the tumult and the glaring light. 
A golden dream of morning, mounting high; 
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A twilight purple in the Western sky. 
Only a little while, and then, good-night. 


A wish is verified. Perhaps a fear 
In stern reality’s dread shape draws near. 
You’ve labored wrong—perchance you've toiled aright. 
It matters not when all is dark and done 
If you be he who lost or he who won. 
*Tis but a little while, and then, good-night. 


And hope shall whisper sweet and pride relent 

As o’er the world the hastening hours are sent 
That men may measure striving by their flight. 

The tiny present with its joy or pain 

Shall fade. And day shall fade and shine again. 
’Tis but a little while, and then, good-night. 


In his character and negro-dialect poems Mr. Johnson is often quite 


philosophic and suggestive, a fact illustrated in the following three 
poems: 





A HUMBLE SERMON. 


Dar nebber wa’nt no one who couldn’t fin’ out 
Sumpin’ clus to his home to git busy about. 

It may be de work doesn’ pay as it should, 

But it’s better dan loafin’ an’ bein’ no good. 

So I mixes de whitewash or pushes de spade 
’Thout talkin’ too much "bout de money dat’s paid. 
Don’ was’e all yoh time countin’ up de reward, 
Jes’ ten’ to yoh bus’ness an’ trus’ in de Lord. 


When Moses, de prophet, led Israel’s band, 

He didn’ start axin’ de price of de land 

He was leadin’ ’em to. Ef dey followed de light 
He knowed dat de future wah boun’ to come right. 
De onlies’ way to succeed is to staht 

A-goin’ yoh bes’ wid yoh han’s an’ yoh heart. 

So don’ git contrairy an’ sing off de chord, 

Jes’ ten’ to yoh bus’ness an’ trus’ in de Lord. 


DOUBT. 


I’ve never been right positive. It allus was my way 
To hesitate about most everything I do or say, 
An’ so I wouldn’t like to lift my voice above the throng, 
An’ say that fightin’s brutal an’ that war is downright wrong. 
War is something, so they say, 
That we can not clear away. 
Cries must sound an’ blood must flow. 
Mebbe so. But I dunno. 


When people won’t be civilized an’ clever an’ astute, 
It seems right tough; hard luck enough, ’thout lickin’ ’em to boot. 
I wish we could go slower when we lead ’em to the light, 
’Stead o’ blowin’ ’em to glory with a chunk o’ dynamite. 
But war has got to be unless 
You want to quit an’ not progress. 
It’s business. Mercy has no show. 
Mebbe so. But I dunno. 
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THE JOURNEY. 


You’s gotter hab some trouble in dis rough ol’ world ob ours. 
You’s gotter fight de bumbly bee, sometimes, to pick de flowers. 
You’s gwine to fin’ a heap o’ roughness in de rocky road 
Befo’ you gits wha’ you kin res’ an’ lay aside de load. 
But be humble an’ don’t grumble, 
’Case you sometimes slip and stumble, 
An’ seems to drap behin’ de res’ o’ all de hustlin’ throng. 
Don’t stop an’ staht a-whinin’ 
An’ a-whimperin’ an’ a-pinin’ 
But pick yoh feet up, honey, an’ go travelin’ along. 


You may hab fears o’ troubles dat’ll hit you hahd some day, 
But dar’s wusser boun’ to ketch you if you halts along de way. 
You’s gotter keep a-movin’. Some is fas’ an’ some is slow, 
But all dat’s looked foh from you is to do de bes’ you know. 
So don’t you wait an’ worry 
Ef you falls down in yoh hurry, 
Jes’ pull yohse’f together as you hums a little song, 
An’ never min’ de chaffin’ 
An’ de hollerin’ an’ de laughin’, 
But pick yoh feet up, honey, an’ go travelin’ along. 


From the above selections it will be seen that our poet is quite versa- 
tile within certain limitations. Many of his character poems remind one 
of Mr. Sam Walter Foss’s verse, though he is not so much of a philos- 
opher as is the New England poet, nor is his work as intensely human 
or as optimistic as that of Mr. Foss. 


II. 


The author of “Love-in-a-Mist” possesses considerable poetic ability. 
He is an idealistic dreamer, whose imagination, however, runs in a nar- 
row groove. Love, disappointment, and death are the major themes that 
challenge his muse, and unhappily gloom, misery, unfulfilled yearnings, 
and sadness form the prevailing notes in the volume. It is said that Mr. 
Wheeler’s creations have been immensely popular with scrap-book 
lovers, who have for years been on the look-out for his verse, and this 
is quite probable; yet when his fugitive verse is collected in a single 
volume the omnipresence of the minor key becomes oppressive. There 
is so much excellent work in the book that one cannot help regretting 
that the author has not allowed more sunshine to sift through the 
cypress gloom that pervades his lines. Thus, for example, we have here 
three charming sonnets of love that in sentiment, and for the most part 
in form and expression, are admirable: 

Let her but love me, Lord, and loving, stay 
Near, ever nearer where my bare heart is, 
Deeming at length that naught can count save this— 
The touch of loved lips’ meeting in love’s May. 
So shall my bitterness pass quite away, 
And I, who have done many things amiss, 
Shall feel Thy loving kindness in her kiss, 
And, knowing heaven here, shall learn to pray. 
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Let this but be for me! Lord, I will hark 
To her soul’s whispers, guide her slender feet, 
Hold up her hands and fold her at the last, 
When, for our rest, life’s little leagues are passed, 
And, looking further, skies shall ope more sweet, 
While the dead world sinks into dreaming dark. 


“God’s Child” we called her, knowing not if He 
Had shaped her frailly to require her soon 
(So delicate sweet she seemed for life’s bluff dune 
Putting on grace like a pale, little tree) ; 
And when she passed, through girlish May, to be 
Rarer, more womanly from noon to noon, 
“God’s Child” we called her still. So her ripe June 
Looked level love from her deep eyes to me. 


God’s Child! May she lie ever in His sight, 
Folded and guarded by His loving smile. 
Only—the while she loves this Earth of Thine, 
Give me to hold and comfort as I might. 
Let me look to her, God, this little while! 
Let me but dream Thy little child is mine! 


_ 


If Night should take you from me, little one, 
And the grave’s ice should turn your red to gray, 
While I, unsummoned, lonely, still must stay 
Within the faded summer and sad sun— 
I would not long to die, but, just begun, 
I would live out my love. I would not pray 
Forgetfulness, but light each difficult day 
Remembering all the dear days that were done. 


If it were well, you would be near me yet, 
If ill—if I could never, never touch 
Your soul with fire—if love dies with the breath, 
Why—ill my full fate’s stars were sunk and set, 
I'd hug my little hope and, glorying much, 
Would cheat the dearest pang of coming death! 


Here, too, is a delightful little waif that will live in the reader’s mind 


and call up many memories of other days: 








A little ring of gold—a battered shoe— 
A faded, curling wisp of yellow hair— 

Some penciled pictures—playthings one or two— 
A corner and a chest to hold them there. 


Many a woman’s fondest hoard is this, 
Among her dearest treasures none so dear, 

Though bearded lips are often hers to kiss 
That once made only prattle in her ear. 


The sturdy arm, the seasoned form, the brow 
That arches over eyes of manly blue 

Mean all joy to her living memory now, 
And yet—and yet—she hugs the other too! 


With that rare love, mysterious and deep, 
Down in a mother-heart thro’ all the years, 

That placid age can never lull to sleep 

And is not grief, yet oft brings foolish tears. 
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She often goes those hoarded things to view 
And finger the wee treasures hidden there— 

To touch the little ring and battered shoe 
And kiss the curling wisp of yellow hair. 


And here are three more little gems that will be treasured by many of 
our readers, and which I think we may say fairly reflect the spirit of 
the book: 

TRUST. 


She could not trust my hand when, in the street, 
We threaded devious ways amid the press; 
But dread of wheel and hoof-beat led her feet 
This way, then that, in turnings purposeless. 
And when, so speeding, she escaped my arm 
To miss, by but a hair, the pounding dray, 
Why, when I saw how intimate the harm, 
I chided and was angry, in man’s way. 


But when, one night, the King of Terrors spurred 
His ghastly steed across my treasure-land, 
Those who watched nearest, hardly breathing, heard 
Her sob, “If he could only hold my hand! 
O God, dear God!—I would not be afraid!” 
And I, quick summoned, hasting from the deep, 
Saw but her smile as, sobbing o’er, she laid 
Her hand in mine, and trusting, fell asleep. 


THE PATH. 


Sobbing a little, holding tight my hand, 
She slipped away into the lampless land, 
Half fearing, half content to see the smile 
My poor lips tried to comfort her awhile. 
So out into the ever dark. Ah, me! 

It was so dark for such dear eyes to see! 
Not mine to know the touch of her God’s love, 
Or the kind face she sometimes babbled of. 
Mine but to sit and wait the opened door 
And the long path she trod along before. 

(I said she would not weary, then) but oh, 
It was so far for such small feet to go! 


THE WAYFARERS. 


A little-way, my dear, a little way 
Along rough roads, in valleys gloomiest— 
A little way of storm and bitter day, 
And then the sweet home-harbour and the rest. 


A little way, my dear, a little way 

Of wish deferred and hope grown tremulous— 
A little way of doubt and wanting grey, 

And then the fireside and the kiss for us. 


A little way, my dear, a little way 
Sown with life’s tears, with all love’s flowers blown old— 

A little way—and then the opening May, 

The further vision, and the Gate of Gold. 
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CHRISTUS VICTOR: A STUDENT’S REVERIE. By Henry N. 
Dodge. 186 pp. Bound in flexible leather, gilt top. Price, $1.25. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This is a long poem, noble in conception and finished in form and 
style. It is a religious and ethical message to the Christian world by an 
orthodox scholar, who, however, represents the broad, new religious 
ideals that are so rapidly taking the place of the narrow and gloomy 
dogmas of Calvinism. The key-note of the work is love—the father 
love of God and the brother love of man; and the noble theme is 
worthily handled by Dr. Dodge, who, instead of closing his eyes to the 
great truths that modern physical science has revealed, has accepted 
the larger vision and attuned his song to the broader conception. We 
question, however, whether this poem will prove very popular, not be- 
cause it is unworthy of wide reading, but owing to the distaste that most 
people entertain toward long poems, especially when they are made the 
vehicle for a religious or ethical message. When John Milton penned 
“Paradise Lost,” and later when Alexander Pope wrote his “Essay on 
Man,” the reading world inclined much more favorably to long religious 
and didactic poems than at the present time; hence, though “Christus 
Victor” has called forth very high encomiums from such liberal leaders 
as the late Professor John Fiske, the Rev. Orelle Cone, and Mary A. 
Livermore on the one hand, and from Monsignor Doan and other Ro- 
man prelates, as well as from many of the great orthodox Protestant 
divines, we doubt the wisdom of putting the thought in the form of 
rhyme. 

The poem has commanded ten years of loving labor from a ripe, 
scholarly mind. It deals with Christ’s life and mission as conceived by 
one who profoundly believes in the divinity of the great Galilean, but 
who holds that ultimately all souls will be saved. In reading this poem 
and remembering that it has called forth the highest commendation from 
the foremost Presbyterian divines, we realize how very great have been 
the change and modification in the religious belief of Protestantism dur- 
ing recent decades. What, for example, would Calvin, Knox, the 
Mathers, or any of the great orthodox dignitaries prior to the last 
century, have thought of the following ?— 


Though man forget from whence he came, 
Or with neglect his birthright scorn, 

He cannot change his rank and name, 
For he a child of God was born; 

Of royal lineage he, and princely birth; 

His Father is the Lord of Heaven and Earth. 


Though peace and joy of life be gone, 
Though brought by sin to mortal pain, 
The far-off goal shall yet be won, 
The truth unchanged will yet remain ; 
Of royal lineage he, and princely birth; 
His Father is the Lord of Heaven and Earth. 
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The Lord of life who brought him forth, 
Undaunted by the sin of man, 

Ingratitude and folly’s froth, 
In triumph will fulfil His plan; 

We are of royal lineage and birth; 

Sons of the Sovereign Lord of Heaven and Earth. 


Dr. Dodge, unlike the popular dilettante rhymsters, realizes the 
great fact that the supreme peril of modern civilization lies in brutal, 
soul-deadening greed for gain—the materialism of the market, which 
pushes aside the tundamentals of justice for expediency, and which 
says to conscience, “Peace; be still!”” Here are some lines that breathe 
the human spirit, which, alas! is too little in evidence throughout our 
boastful and self-satisfied nation to-day: 


Ye winds of heaven, your wings are faint 
With bearing cries of the oppressed; 
The ages weary of their plaint— 
Ah! who will hear and give them rest? 


Forgotten of their fellowmen, 
They find no helper in their need; 
Their life a waste, their home a den— 
Victims of tyranny and greed. 


In the Titanic struggle yet to be, 

When right and light and human liberty 

With powers of greed and tyranny engage 
In mortal combat, final war to wage— 

My country, do thou make a gallant fight, 
And for the people’s cause put forth thy might, 
And may the Lord of Hosts, who made thee free, 
Make thee great guardian of liberty, 

To lead the nations, marching in the van, 
The fearless champion of the rights of man; 
Arm thee with light and with immortal fire 
Thine altars keep aflame, thy heart inspire, 
Lest commonweal be counted little worth 
And freedom, throttled, perish from the earth. 


If this message of love, with its warning note, could be carried 
into the consciousness of the Church of to-day, it could not fail to do 
much toward awakening Christians to the dangers of the present and 
the duty that devolves upon every man who would be guided by the 
Golden Rule and be true to all the promptings of his higher self. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL METAPHYSICAL 
LEAGUE. With Addresses. 226 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Inter- 
national Metaphysical League: 200 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 

Those interested in the practical idealism of the present day, which 


is in so real a way influencing for good the thought of the age, will 
find in the recently published “Proceedings of the Second Annual Con- 
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vention of the International Metaphysical League” a volume of interest 
and value, containing as it does twenty-eight carefully prepared papers 
on various phases of the New Thought movement and their bearings 
on the life of the individual and the elevation of society. The follow- 
ing is a list of the subjects discussed, with the names of the speakers: 


“The Psychic Powers of Jesus,” Rev. R. Heber Newton 
“Mental Healing,” Charles Brodie Patterson 
“A People in Search of a Soul,” 
“Universality of Vedanta,” Swami Abhedananda 
“The Attitude of the Church Toward Things Not Seen,” 
John Brooks Leavitt 
“Non-Resistance,” John Jay Chapman 
“The Relation of the New Thought to Social and Economic ey 


“The Serene vs. the Strenuous Life,” sacar ‘A. Rodman 
“The Love-Nature of Power,” Prof. George D. Herron 
“Our Social Problem in the Light of Certain Spiritual Truths,” 
Ralph Waldo Trine 
“Man’s Divine Inheritance and the Use He is Making of It,” 
Henry S. Tafft 
“The Universal Christ,” i Ritz Milits 
“The Possibilities of Man,” Francis Edgar Mason 
““Man’s Powers and Possibilities,” Rev. J. W. Winkley, M.D. 
“Musical Vibrations in the Healing of the Sick,” escelius 
“The Conditions of Power for the Individual,” Mary E. T. Chapin 
“The Search After God,” Aaron M. Crane 
“The Relation of the Physician to Mental Therapeutics,” 
James Arthur Jackson, M.D. 
“Cause and Cure of Disease,” Emma Gray 
“A Metaphysical Club, Known as “The Circle of Divine Ministry,’ ” 
Margaret Custer Cathoun 
“The True Healer,” Susie C. Clark 
“The Good of Evil,” Bolton Hall 
“The New Education,” Rev. Helen Van-Andersan 
“Peace,” Georgina I. S. Andrews 
“The Secret of Growth,” Ellen M. Dyer 
“The Lock and Key, or Reincarnation,”...... C. George Currie, D.D. 
“Render Unto Cesar,” Paul Tyner 
“The Science of Character Building,” Adella R. MacArthur 


This is a volume that should have the widest possible circulation. 
Men and women of means who believe in the New Thought move- 
ment could not do better than to circulate it freely. 


’LISBETH: A STORY OF TWO WORLDS. By Carrie E. S. 
Twing. Cloth, 354 pp. Price, $1.25. Boston: Banner of Light 
Publishing Company. 

This a simple, unpretentious story that might be the plain narra- 
tive of real happenings, in that so many actual occurrences of the 
last fifty years parallel the incidents of the book, and I doubt not that 


very much here woven into romance has come under the author's 
observation. 
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The heroine of the story is a young girl who, in the opening chap- 
ter, is on the threshold of joyous maidenhood. She is full of life, 
sunshine, and happiness, but shortly a baleful influence comes athwart 
her pathway in the form of a long-visaged Calvinistic clergyman, in 
search of a young wife. The Rev. Mr. Doolittle is highly sanctimonious, 
and claims to do nothing save “in His name.” He holds a revival meet- 
ing and hypnotizes a number of persons by his vivid pictures of the 
eternal torture of the damned, until they flee into the church to escape 
the wrath of an angry God; and among those who come under the 
influence of the revivalist is "Lisbeth, the heroine of the story. Terri- 
fied at the thought of eternal fire awaiting her, she asks for prayers, 
and soon comes completely under the influence of the preacher, who 
successfully presses his suit, having first won over the aunt with whom 
she makes her home. The tragic marriage is at length consummated. 
The child wife is taken to a home of harshness, the minister and his 
mother making life a hell on earth for the highly sensitive young 
creature. A few months before the story opens, the Rochester knock- 
ings have appalled the religious world and have led the Church to 
denounce the “messages,” which purported to come from the spirit 
world, as inventions of the devil to deceive and lead astray the elect. 
*Lisbeth, and later her idolized little son, come under psychic influ- 
ences, and then comes the saddest experience of the young wife. The 
little child dies through blows inflicted by the enraged father, and 
the child wife flees from the home to her aunt’s. During the brief 
remainder of her life, the psychic manifestations continue through her 
and serve to awaken the deeper and holier side of many who have 
hitherto been drifting away from the eternal verities upon which civil- 
ization’s progress depends. 

The story makes no pretentions to special literary merit. It is a 
plain narration, a leaf from the day-book of certain lives. I have 
known of more than one case that in many respects almost paralleled 
the sad experience of "Lisbeth. The atmosphere of the volume is pure 
and uplifting. It breathes the spirit of love and of brotherhood. 


FREE AMERICA. By Ellen F. Wetherell. Illustrated. Paper, 123 
pp. Boston: The Colored Codéperative Publishing Company. 


This little volume consists of twelve sketches, which bring before 
the reader with startling distinctness the appalling injustice and cruelty 
to which the negro is to-day subjected in many parts of the South— 
notably in Florida and Alabama. Miss Wetherell possesses a clear 
and simple style, together with the ability to present in a few words 
a vivid and impressive picture that will remain in the mind long after 
the volume has been laid aside. The unjust and frequently inhuman 
treatment accorded a Southern negro who is even suspected of having 
committed any crime, the condition of convicts in the Florida prisons, 
and the social ostracism suffered by the negro in the North, have all 
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appealed to the author with such force that her soul has become filled 
with an intense desire to see justice done to the black man. The book 
is a powerful plea for fair treatment for a race whose progress during 
the last half century has been in many respects phenomenal when we 
consider the obstacles with which it has been obliged to contend. 





THE KING OF HONEY ISLAND. By Maurice Thompson. IIlus- 


trated. Cloth, 343 pp. Price, $1.50. New York: G. W. Dilling- 
ham Co. 


This story deals with life in and around New Orleans during the 
war of 1812. At that period bands of outlaws and pirates infested the 
country adjacent to New Orleans, and were almost all-powerful by 
reason of their connection with influential citizens in the great Southern 
metropolis. With the material afforded by this condition, Mr. Thomp- 
son some years ago wrote this rather exciting romance of love, war, 
and adventure, which is pretty sure to hold the reader’s interest to the 
last. It ends satisfactorily, and will doubtless please lovers of exciting 
stories who are not particular about the literary value of a work. The 
novel cannot be said to rank high as a piece of fiction. It lacks thre 
care and painstaking effort that alone can take the place of genius in 
a work that is to hold more than a passing interest for novel readers. 
It was originally published serially, I believe, some years ago, and was 
evidently written to meet the approval of a far less critical audience 
than that to which “Alice of Old Vincennes” appealed. The latter 
work is a strong, fine, and finished romance, upon which, more than 
aught else, Mr. Thompson’s reputation will rest. It is probable that 
the great success of “Alice” was responsible for the republication of 
“The King of Honey Island.” 
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“History of Medicine: A Brief Outline of Medical History and 
Sects of Physicians from Earliest Historic Periods, with an Extended 
Account of the New Schools of the Healing Art in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” By Alexander Wilder, M.D. Cloth, 946 pp. Price, $2.75. 
Sharon, Maine: The Eclectic Pub. Co. 

“The Psychic and Psychism.” By A. C. Halphide, A.B., M.D. 
Cloth, 228 pp. Price, $1. Chicago: Authors’ Pub. Co. 

“The Wisdom of Passion.” By Salvarona. Cloth, 248 pp. Boston: 
Mystic River Book Co. 

“The Reformer’s Year Book.” Paper, 176 pp. Price, one shilling 
net. London: The Clarion Co. 

“The Necessity for a Revolution in Education.” By Harold E. 
Hare. Paper, 24 pp. Price, one penny. London: The Clarion Co. 
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“Music of the Future.” A philosophical magazine for artists and 
artistic teachers. 25 cents a copy. Edited by Frederic Horace Clark, 
Steinway Hall, Chicago. 

“The Imperial Raid in South Africa.” By George Hannah. Paper, 
28 pp. New York: Geo. Hannah, 52 West 68th St. 

“Some Questions of Larger Politics.” By Edwin Maxey, D.C.L., 
LL.D. Cloth, 134 pp. Price, $1. New York: The Abbey Press. 

















NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


PT’HE Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, whose recent address on 

“The Value of Ethical Ideals in American Politics” oc- 
cupies a considerable portion of our space this month, is one of 
the few American statesmen who regard ethics of any kind as 
a factor in the development of our civilization. He was gradu- 
ated at Yale in 1853, and holds the degree of LL.D. from Am- 
herst College (1881) and the University of Pennsylvania 
(1897). He served in the civil war as captain of infantry in 
1862 and of cavalry a year later. In 1870-’71 he was United 
States Minister to Turkey, and in 1872-’74 was a member of 
the Constitutional Convention of Pennsylvania. He was head 
of the commission sent to Louisiana by President Hayes to 
settle disputes of contending parties. He served as Attorney- 
General in the Cabinet of President Garfield, and was chairman 
of the Civil Service Reform Association of Philadelphia and of 
the Indian Rights Association. From 1893 to 1897 he was 
American Ambassador to Italy. Mr. MacVeagh’s public 
career has been strikingly pure—not assailed even by the breath 
of scandal—and his eloquent advocacy of a higher political 
standard in this country is both timely and powerful. 

The three articles in this issue of THE ARENA that we have 
grouped in a symposium under the general title of “The Trust 
and the Single Tax” are written by men whose qualifications 
for the discussion of this topic are beyond dispute. Their 
arguments seem conclusive; yet the barrier of selfishness that 
opposes the adoption of the Single Tax, even in modified forms, 
is so impervious to the larger view of racial progress that their 
reiteration is essential. This semi-socialistic measure, first 
elaborated by Henry George, is growing in importance, and the 
next number of this magazine will present an especially able 
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paper on another side of the subject—“The Ethics of the Land 
Question.” It has been prepared by a prominent New England 
educator—a Master of Arts and a representative thinker—who 
for special and good reasons withholds his name. The article 
will profoundly interest and please all who accept the views of 
Mr. George on the land question and also those interested in 
ethics as related to social and economic problems. 

A new ARENA feature, which may be regarded as somewhat 
of a departure frora our usual policy, will also be introduced 
in our November issue. Out of regard for the literary tastes of 
that most numerous of all classes of readers, the lovers of 
fiction, we have decided to publish a short story in each number 
of the magazine hereafter. The twelve contributions of this 
character to appear yearly will equal in extent a large volume, 
costing fully half the subscription price. And our friends may 
rest assured that the fiction that our pages will contain will be 
invariably of the choicest quality. The first story, which will 
appear in our next number, will be entitled “When Ole Marster 
Passed Away.” It is a negro character sketch, from the pen 
of Will Allen Dromgoole, the talented Southern author, and 
will prove of fascinating interest to all who read it. 

Other features of the November issue that may now be an- 
nounced are: The fifth article in Prof. Frank Parsons’s superb 


series on “Great Movements of the Nineteenth Century ;” 
“Some Ancient New Women,” by Ella S. Stewart; “The Fu- 
tilities of Reformers,” by Joseph Dana Miller, and the con- 


cluding instalment of Miss Kellor’s instructive study of “The 
Criminal Negro.” J. E. M. 











